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C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


§02--504 BROADWAY, 


Offer for the Season their 
Entire Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


INCLUDING 


A Very Extensive and Elegant 
Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN FURS 


In All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES, 


602-504 BROADWAY. 





| REDUCTIONS. . | 


tie | 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


§20 and 22 John Street, 


Offer their entire stock in all departments 





| At a Large Reduction 


| from former prices, thus presenting an unusually 
| favorable opportunity to purchase 
| 


|CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE 
| PIECES, 
|FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 

/RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 
|RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
LONDON, PARIS, 


FANCY GOODS. 


AND VIENNA 


At Very Low Prices. 








Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Street, 
New YorK. 
BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Guns and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to 
Order. 


Agents for the Urion Metallic Cartridge Co. 





TIFFANY AND CO, 
UnionjSquare, New York, 


Are now receiving from their Factory the 
New Designs for this Season. 


WEDDINC SILVER. 





$20 SAVED! 
To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING eee Co. 
have determined to 





) REDUCE PRICE 
and will hereafter sell their $65 EP opine for 
$45, and other styles in proportion. 


THE FLORENCE 








POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


4 MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
ending Saturday, Dec. 6th, 1873, will close at 


this office: n Wednesday, at 11.80 A.M 
811,30 A.M., and on Saturday at 12 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 





-M., on Thursday 
Mi. . 


is the ONLY Sewing Machine that feeds the 
work backward and forward, or ta right and 
left,as the purchaser may prefer. It has been 
greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED 
and is far better than any other machine in 
the market. 


TIS NOW THE “HEAPEST 








ence, Mass, Nov, 1,’73. Agents Wanted. 


Ditson & Co.’s Celebrated 
Home Musica! Library. 


UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUSIC, 
VOCAL. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG! 
GEMS OF SCOTTISI SONG! 
GEMS OF SACKED SONG! 
WREATH OF GEMS! 
OPERATIC PEARLS! 
SILVER CHORD! 
SHOWER OF PEARLS! 
MUSICAL TREASURE! 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
INSTRUMENIAL. 
For PIANOFORTE OR REED ORGAN. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 
ORGAN AT HOME! 
PIANIST’S ALBUM! 
P ANOFORTE GEMS! 
HOME CIRCLE! Vols. L. and LL. 

Price of each Book, in Cloth, $3.00 3 In Boards 
$2.503 Fine Gilt, $4.00. ‘the above splendid 
books are perfect treasure houses of the best and 
most popular music, being selected as the * cream” 
from au immense stock. 200 to 250 pages, full sheet 
music size, in each book. Buy these books for pre- 
sents! In each book you get $25 worth of music. In 
the whole library, costing, accordiny to binding, $35, 
s. or $56 you will get Three Hundred and Fifty 

ollars worth ! 


Duets. 





The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. HM. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y 


THE DECEMBER 


GALAXY 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 
IL 
It contains articles by the well-known writers : 
HON. GIDEON WELLES, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
coL, J. W. DE FOREST, 
MAJ.-GEN. GEO. A, CUSTER, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


What a Galaxy of Great Writers for a Single 
Number 





IL. 

In addition to the regular articles by the 
above list of brilliant writers, the Depurtment 
Articles alone are worth double the price of 
the magazine. The SCIENTIFIC MISCEL- 
LANY by Prof. E. L. YOUMANS, Driftwood, 
by Philip Quilibet (Geo. E. Pond), Current 
Literature, by Arthur Sedgwick, Nebulz, by 
the Editor. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
1874. 


“ We are inclined to believe that more 
downright good literature is crowded be- 
tween the covers of THE GALAXY than 
any other American magazine can boast of.” 
—Chicago Times. 


Price 35 Cents per Number. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 











APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, aud illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps, 





The work originally published under the title of 
Tae NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA was c mpleted in 
1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 
has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature, and art, have induced 
the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact 
and thorough sevision, and to issue a new edition 
entitled ** The American Cyclopwdia.”’ 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, au! their fraitfal 
application to the industrial and usefal arts and the 
convenience and refluement o: social life. Great 
wars and conseqnent revolutions have occurred, in- 
volving national changes of peculiar mowent. The 
civil war of our own country, wh ch wus at its height 
when the last volume of the old work »ppeared, tes 
happily been ended, and a new course + ri commercial 
and industrial activity hus been commenced, 

rge accessions to our geugrephical knowledge 
yews been made by the indefatigabie explorers of 
Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural resnit of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a mulutude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of Whose 
lives every one is Curious to kuow the particulars, 
Great batiles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details ure as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publica- 
tions of the day, but which ought now to take their 
piace in permanent and authentic history, 

In preparmg the present edition for the press, it 
has accordinzly been the aim of the editors to bring 
down the information to the latest possible dates, 
and to fuinish an accurate account o! the most recent 
discoveries in ec ence, of every fresh produciiou in 
literature, and o/ the newest inventions in the practi- 
cal arts, as well as to give a succinct and or ginal re- 
cord of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and cireful 
preliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
for carrying ic on to a successful termination, 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
ay teen pe in its composition as have been suggesied 
by longer experience aud enlarged know.edge. 

The filustrations which are introduccd for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text. They en- 
brace al] branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict tue most famous and remarkable featurcs 
of scenery, architecture, and art, 18 Well as the va. 
rious procerses of mechanics and munufaciures, 
Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellisiment, no paing have been spared to insure 
their artis:ic excelleuce ; the cost of their execution 
is enormous, and it is believed they will find «a wel- 
come reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclo- 
pecia, and worthy of its high character, 

This work is suld to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume — It will be complet d in six- 
teen large octavo vo.umes, each containing about sud 
pages, fully iilustrated with several thousand Wool 
eer, and with numerous colored Lithugraphic 
Maps. 

' Prick aND STYLE oF BINDING, 

En ettra Ch dR, per Whi. ocsiceosccsceses 

In Library Leather, per vol......... ++ 6 U0 

In Haif Turkey Movocco. per vol. é 

In Haif Kussia, extra gilt, per vol 

Iu Full Morocco, untique, gilt e.ges, per 
Wise catenag cnubeatinadeersd cevncepenee 

In Full Russia, per vol..... ..........-..10W 

Three volunes now ready. Succeeding volume « 
until completion, will be issued once in two won he. 

Specimen p ges of the * American Cyciopsdia,” 
showing type, iUlustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, 
on application. 

First-Ciass Canvassing AGENTS WANTED. 

‘Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCHOOLDAY WIACAZIiixc. 
é Eighteenth year, The Cheapest and 








st Woung Folks’ Magazine 
published. A fine $2 Engray 4 
FREE to every subscriber. GOO 
PAY to Agents, Senda three-cent 
stamp for Specimen and ‘‘tools’’ to 
work with, Address the Publishers, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO, 
436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Every Sewing Machine Doubled in Value 


PALMER’S 
Combination Attachment 


FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 





fhe perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ’ease and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD botter than 
can be done by hand. 

2.—It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 
colors and pieces of goods at one operation. 

3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 

4.—It ogy 1 egy and puts a double or sinrle fold on 
the edge of a band. 

5.—It cords bias bands. 

oe. peeperes and applies a double French hem 

nish. 


7.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 
8.—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
without basting. 
9.—It prepares a cord welt, at the same time gather- 
ing and placing the welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one operation. 
10.—It does plain gathering 
11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
any other gatherer. 
12.—It hems al! goods, bias or straight. 
13.—It binds with a braid. 
14.—It binds with cut binding, 
15.—It sews any seam without basting. * 


The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of the 
simplest Attachments in use ; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of any Sewing Machine. 

In ordering, state kinD of Sew.ng Machine. 

‘ice, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 
post free. Address, 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
817 Broadway, New York, 


An cupertnntty seldom offered to Agents of both 
sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. 


FREDERICK KURTZS 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 
f Fare to the most reasonable rates 


To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodions Dining 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private anc 
select parties, and also every class of business men. 

The same uniform prices are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, cither in Broad- 
ow or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Offices and Banks without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
snd still the very best articles furnished without 
delay. 

Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
© long enjoyed by me, c 

I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineticth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
Ceneagenengy ioe rates. 

REDERI K KURTZ, Proprietor. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


OITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 





Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely. 

Ayer’s Ham Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
ways surely restores its 

9 color, when faded or 
‘ gray. It stimulates the 
nutritive organs to healthy activity, and preserves 
both thé hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; 
lost hair regrows with lively expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair the Vieor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued 

or the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 


GSC PREPARED by 

Dr J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicir e. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
$500,000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 
Passengers the best possible guarantee for safety an: 
avoidance of danger. at sca. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted 
by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 


Tors, 
a. ee 487. CANADA 
EGYPT . 5089 
TALY 4340 
FRANCE 3676 





u oobi 
One of the above steamers will leave New York 
every Wednesday; Liverpool, every Wednesday ; 
Queenstown, every Thursday, and fortnightly to 
London direct. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool... .....$70, $80 and $90 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excur- 
sion tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liverpool....... .... ......- $29 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Ca: diff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or 
Copenhagen. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, affording every conveni- 


ence for rhe comfort of passengers, and securing 

speed, safety and comfort, with economy. | : 

For further particulars apply at the Co.'s office, 
69 BROADWAY, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 

The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for clegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers, 


Gold Currency. 
Cabins .... ..-. +. $75 and $65 $75 aud $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, ot the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company’s Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





oe 





STATE LINE 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 

and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 

GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dec. 10. 

And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
yassengers at through rates to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AGEnts, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 











CITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, Nov 24, 1 p.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Satur ec. 6, 3 p.m, 
CITY OF LONDON, Thursa - Lam, 
CITY OF ay s : 

cIry OF 


and every 

Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 


gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or 
currency. 
rency. 
Darts at lowest rates. 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 











WOHN G, DALE, Agent. 






following Thursday and Saturday, from 


CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 


STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liver 1, Gias- 
ristol, $30 


Preraip CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur 


For Cabin Passage and general business, appl; at 





CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLisHED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 

Calling at Cork Harbor. 


every week—From New York every 
Saturday. Fron, Boston every Tues- 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage —First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. ¥ : 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, spply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnt. 


Three Sailin; 
Wadnesday an 
day. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


DEE scnabesd seccnveccereess Nov. 26. 
TELA, chartered. .... 0 2 ceescccees Dec. 13. 


ed. e 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 

tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 

= =? e British Channel and all other points in 

england. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 

are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





DUE GIR. ci vcnscesicvecesoces 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin ante foe ss) currency. 
DOOTURIG. « « v.00000000006-arscegns 5 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For farther 


rticulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock C ° 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


mbers, and t 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
raaee on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

‘ity 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, <a . 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Stecrage, cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 

1 tes. 

Apply to 








TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
(86 South Street, New York. 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection from the following list of ALBION 
Engravings, free. 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary and 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Comments, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important public 
matters in the New Domrnion ; as well as in Mexico 
and the West Indies. 


The following is a list of the engravings which 
are offered free to any subscriber paying $5 per 
annum, in advance :— 

Cuaron’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atran’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvuart’'s WASHINGTON, 33x44. 

Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckter’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsEEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 38x25 

Wrtxrins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WaAnDEsForpDeE’s DR. KANE, 30x22, 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBIon, 23x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER a BBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are th: advertising rates of the ALBION: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


= * “ three months. 

5 “* = bat six months 

> » ™ one year, when 
standing unchanged. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay strictly 
in advance. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1873. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 

The glory from the wan year dies ; 

Chill cling the mists; the clouds swim low; 
Soon will look down the cold keen skies 

On birdless boughs and silent snow. 
O latest swallov;, southward wing ; 

O lingering song-bird, sing your last; 
Between bare Autumn and new Spring 

Are pelting storm and beating blust; 
But sob not, sorrow ; still thee, sigh ; 
White Winter into Spring will die. 


The gladness from my wan life dies; 
My waning days grow sunless all; 
Beneath chill mists and murky skies, 


The blooms, the leaves, that cheered me fall. 


O glad sweet May, that once I knew; 

O cloudless hours, that laughed and sung ; 
O days, that danced ’neath skies so blue, 

Ye only were when I was young. 
But cheer thee, Age; nor sob nor sigh ; 
Death comes, but Death itself shall die. 


—_——_e—_—_ 
BYRON’S FAREWELL TO HIS WIFE. 


Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well,— 

Even though unforgiven, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 


Would that breast were bare before thee, 
Where thy head so oft has lain; 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee, 
Which thou ne’er canst know again ; 


Would that breast by thee glane’d over, 
Every inmost thought could show, 
Then thou weuld’st at last discover 
*T was not well to spurn it so. 


Though the world, for this, commend thee, 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe. 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found— 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound! 


Yet—oh, yet—thyself deceive not— 
Love may sink by cold decay, 

But by sudden wrench believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away. 


Still thine own its life retaineth— 
Still must mine, though bleeding, beat, 
And the undying thought which paineth, 
Is—that we no more may meet. 


These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow’d bed. 


And, when thou would’st solace gather— 
When our child’s first accents tlow— 

Wilt thou teach her to say—father ! 
Though his care she must forego. 


When ber little hands shall press thee; 
When her lip to thine is press’d— 


Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 


Think of him thy love had bless'd. 


Should her lineaments resemble 
Those they never more may’st see— 

Then thy heart would softly iremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 


All my faults, perchance, thou knowest— 
All my madness none can know— 

All my hopes were e’er thou goest— 
Thither yet with thee they go. 


Every feeling hath been shaken ; 
Pride—which not a world could bow— 
Bows to thee—by thee forsaken, 
Even my soul forsakes me now.§ 


But ’tis done—all words are idle— 
Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts we cannot bri¢ le 
Force their way without the will. 


Fare thee well—thus disunited, 
Torn from every nearer tie— 
Seared in heart, and lone—and blighted— 
More than this I scarce can die. 
—_~>__—_- 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
BY THE AUTHOR “LADY 


CHAPTER XVI.—A SAD CHAPTER. 


OF 


Marrying and giving in marriage certainly do occupy a 
larger proportion of feminine than of masculine thoughts, 
and it is natural, although the strong-minded sisterhood may 
Such, at anyrate, waa the 
opinion of the Dowager Lady Livingston, who was rather 
inclined, than otherwise, to plume herself on her superior 
sagacity, when she wrote urgently to Oswald Charlton, ail 
but entreating her late lord’s nephew to resume his visits at 
aged peeress was beginning to feel, and 
fo resent, the truth, that there are things which money can- 


object, that this shouid be so. 


the Fountains. The 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare eurrunt. 


FLAVIA.” 


jnot buy, and she was the more angry beeause she desired 


jhothing but to bring about the happiness of those whe were 01 


}dear to her. It is not only, according to Lamb’s quaint sav- : 
| ing, the round man alone, but sometimes the round woman j 
jas well, who finds herself roughly inserted in the tiree- 1 
cornered hole. To have been the abbess of some hig!:! 
privileged convent, a despotic queen-regnant, or a good f; 
able by the wave of her starry wand to bestow riches 1 
felicity on the deserving, hunchbacks and rags on the bad 
would have precisely suited her, And now, here was ( 
| Beatrice, her darling Beatrice, strangely dear to the childless | ¢ 
fold woman, who had never schemed or labored for the wel- | | 
| fare cf a daughter, pining and fading beneath her eyes, | 
cause she loved a man whom duty compelled her to abonden. 4 
for another, Whom she regarded with dislike and fear; tor. ¢ 
the sentiment which Dashwood now inspired in the object 
of his interested aflections was akin to fear. 

The dowager was angry with all concerned, but chictiy |‘ 
with herself. There was Beatrice, with her Quixotic code of |! 
honor, and her blind devotion to the wishes of her dead} 
mother; there was Sir Frederick, grasping, greedy, callous, | ' 
concealing the iron hand beneath the velvet glove; there, 
lastly, vas Lady Livings:on, self-convicted of having blun- 
dered sadly when she believed herself to be acting for the 
best. Had she not put forth all coaxing aris for the concilia- || 
tion of the very man, who, of all others, was the likeliest to)! 
make her darling miserable! Had she not thrown Beatrice | ! 
and her cousin together, confident in her own wisdom, sod, ! 
secure in the knowledge of her own ultimate resolves, sit)! 
with what a result! She had merely riveted the chain Uinai |‘ 
bound her young kingswoman to the disreputable baronet, 
and caused much unhappiness to the person from whom, it * 
she could, she would most willingly have fenced off all the | 
ills of life. She, therefore, eager to repair the errors of the |‘ 
past, wrote to Oswald Charlton to call him back to the}! 
Fountains. | 
Oswald could not choose but comply with this behest. Ue |! 
knew, or divined, what was the dowager’s purpose in thus 
recalling him, and he instinctively felt that more of pain tha 








) 
‘ 





mer intimacy. But the temptation was more than he could 
resist, and he came. As he passed the hall-door, the sound 
of singing met his ears,and he paused, listening, as sone 
wayfarer in a South American forest might pause to hearker 
to the strange wild notes of some feathered minstrel as yct 
uncatalogued by the naturalists of Europe. A clear and 
powerful voice, exquisitely modulated, aud managed wit: 
much skill, but yet unpleasing in the general efleet which i 
produced upon an ear that was quick and sympathetic, such 
a voice as that of the mocking-bird, whose sweetest strains ot 
borrowed music are apt to change abruptly into shricks o! | ‘ 
anguish, and the despairing laughter of the Lost. There was | 
no such violent transiiion in this instance, and it was not | 
until the last cadence had died away, that Oswaid looked his | ‘ 
inquiry of the old butler at his elbow. 

“ Miss Beatrice’s music-teacher, sir—a_ young person from |! 
London—comes twice 2 weck, and mostly spends some time | 
here,” said that steady functionary. | ! 
And when Oswald entered the well-known roone, }« 
found, in addition to the regular members of the family, a 
slight and elfish form, with colorless hair, and sallow face, | ' 
and weird expression, not at all such as le shoald have con- 


“young person from London.” There was the dear, dear) 
face, so often seen in dreams, so steadfastly enshrined in| 
memory, somewhat paler and sadder than of old, but with the 


nocence. | 
from Beatrice’s eyes, and there was a delicious instant when | 
he marked her sudden blush and start at his unexpected en- 
try! But the drill of good society teaches us to subdue all | 


bling as it rested for a momentin his. The dowager was | 


husband's nephew to resome his old intimacy at a louse | 
which he had of late learned to avoid. Lady Livingston's | 
desire was to atone for the harm done by her former diplo- 
macy, and she really, on this oceasion, displayed the supreme 
tact which consists in letting things, to all appearance, alone. 
That is not the most expert coachman who squares his elbows 
obtrusively, and forces on the notice of all beholders what a } 
painful and difficalt task it is to drive. The fencer wio 

flourishes his blade, and cries Ha! ha! with the ferocity of a 

bloodthirsty Bobadil, is not always a match for the quiet | 
swordsman who thrusts home at the unguarded moment, | 
Presently, the young person from London, who had to 

some extent ingratiated herself in the good-will of the titled | 
mistress of the Fountains, and was, as the butler had truly | 
indicated, often pressed to remain as a guest after having ex- | 
ecuted her official duties as a teacher, went away; and Lady | 
Livingston unostentatiously contrived that both Violet | 
Maybrook and herself should quit the room, and that the | 
lovers should be left alone together. It was for this that the 

dowsger had asked Oswald to resume his visits at the house | 


of his uncle’s widow, and she purred with blameless satisfac- | 
tion as she perceived the partial success of her simple etrata- | 
gem. Violet fell, more than willingly, into her employer's | 
arrangements. She would, herself, have given very much to | 
have separated Dashwood’s future fortunes from those of | 
Miss Fleming, and her prompt prescience had warned hei 
from the first that in this innocent girl she had encountered 
her most dangerous rival with the man whom, knowing and 
reading him as she did, she still loved so well. | 

The lovers were left alone. Who is there so cold and dull | 
as not to remember when those few and simple words would 
have Leen as a foretaste of Elysium, when the base earth, 
and the grovelling cares of sordid life, rolled away like the | 
changing scenery of a theatre, and all was glorious, tender, 
almost divine, becau-e of the one world-old story of loving, 
and being loved again! But there is a diflerence between | 
the first thrilling emotion of new hopes, new interests, new 
jovs, and the mere tremulous longing when some rigid bar- 
rier of honor or of faith arises to divide those who would 
gladly join their hands. So it was now. Beatrice looked 
timidly down, as if afraid that her eyes might betray her 
thoughts, and Charlton, too, was more embarrassed than is 
usual with members of his profession, Jt was for him to 
speak, however, and so he began, not taking « refuge in 
general topics, but plunging at once into the only one which 
could have had a zest for those two. “I have been a lone 
time absent from the dear old house,” he said; “you ean 
guess why, Miss Fleming, unless I am much mistaken.” 

“ Yes!” she said softly, but as yet she did not look up, and | 
he went on, 





ily | Lady Livingston 


friendship, would not warrant. 
|} cannot help, as you see, recurring to the past—cannot help 
Jexpressing the anxiety which I feel as to your future. 
° . » . j { deness, ¢ if r © j sir Frederick . 
pleasure was likely to accrue from such a renewal of his for- |}, Without rudeness, ask if your cousin, Sir Frederick Dash 
wood, has been often here of late ?” 


| 
1s 
| 
| 


same pure prettiness of mould, the same look of trustful in- | s , 
° ° :_¢ . tw mey vo ” 
One glimpse he had of the love-light shining forth |!!! hat was your reply % 
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“JT staid away for more reasons than one. I feared, for 
e thing, that my presence might give you needless anuoy- 
ince—might remind you of hopes which were very likely 
yresumptuous, but which, at anyrate, were never to be 
ealised. And then I could not coime without pain to myself 
dear, good, old soul—wrote to reproach 
ne with neglecting ber, and LT had not the heart to stay 





away. But was it right that I should come herc 
“To am—that we ure—very glad indeed to see you, Mr. 
‘harltor \ ! , With that beautiful hypocrisy which 






mly a young and an innocent one, can practise, trans- 
rent as it is, ut its degenerating into aflectation. 
Oswald smiled somewhat sadly. “ Perhaps, for my own 
vence Of mind, itis not right,” he said, as he rose from his 
‘hair and leaned against the corner of an old cabinet, richly 





\\ 





inlaid in rare woods, and ivory, and mother-of-pearl, the 
work of some cunning Japanese artist of those far-oft days 


vhen Japan was as a book bound and clasped against the 
nirusive West. “But dearly as I may have to pay for the 
wesent p'easure of hearing the one voice, and of looking 
ipon the one face, that to me are more than all the world, I 





am glad that | eame” 


Miss Fleming’s only answer was, that her head bent down 


alittle lower, and that a flush of dainty pink suffused Ler 


yale cheek; and yet she was supremely happy for one short 
nstant as she drank in these weleome words. She was not 
orgotten, then. She was loved still by the man whom, in 
er heart, she acknowledged as her own chosen one; and 
hat sweet insurance did much to take away the smart of 


veeks and months of and sorrow. But she did not 


eare 


speak; and atter a while Oswald’s voice again broke the 


ilence 

“When T came to Richmond to-day,” he said, “at my 
rood aunt's invitation, L had schooled myself into believing 
hat, even if the opportunity occurred, L should say nothing 
o you, Miss Fleming, which mere acquaintance, mere 
Here is the opportunity, and 


May 


“TTe comes sometimes—not very often, He was here two 
lays ago,” replied Beatrice, with evident reluctance. 
* And docs he—forgive me if T presume on the memory of 


our former Conversation toask questions which only my deep 


nterest in your welfare could excuse—press his suit, his 
‘aii, T would say ?” rejoined Oswald. 

“ife spoke once, once only: it is some time since then,” 
iswered Beatrice, in a faint, low voice. 

“IIe perseveres, then, in forcing his addresses upon you, 
ven in opposition to your own will?” said the young man ; 
ind there was a hard, metallic ring in his voice that made 
soatiice, for the first time, lift her head in alarm and look 
Iswald in the face. 

“You will not quarrel with him—not seek him out, I 
nean?” she said eagerly : “ that would be worse than all.” 

Charlton laughed somewhat bitterly. “No fear of that,” 
ie replied; “ the days of chivalry are past, and gentlemen no 
onger break spears Or cross swords because they love the 
ume lady. T have no reasonable ground for differing with 
sir Prederick Dashwood-—so the world would say—because 
re Would snatch from me the one flower that I would have 


nected with the chant which he had just overheard. |for the pride of my own garden, for the joy and solace of 
But it was not immediately that Charlton had leisure to |'!Y OW life, merely—I know him—to crush it in his reckless 
observe so insignificant an individual as Aphy Larpent, the; £'sP, @nd then to toss it aside to fade sind wither! TI only 
want to know wiat answer he received. 


“From me, you mean ?” said Beatrice, sobbing. 
“From yourself, dear Beatrice,” returned Charlton, as he 
ipproached her, “Tein imagine how he spoke and acted ; 


Phat Tmust keep my word,” said Beatrice, as she looked 
! : 


up, and her truthfal eyes, swimming in tears, met Oswald’s ; 


that T must keep it at any cost; that if he chose to take me, 


outward manifestations of feeling, and Miss Fleming betrayed |! Wes bound to submit; but that Teould never, never care 
herself no mere, save that her little hand was cold and trem- | for bin, 


never love him, if [ wearied out a lifetime by his 


side! TL even s:id” She was silent, blushing deeply, 


Sala 


brisker and more genial than she had been of late, but was | #2 ber eyes drooped; but her sudden change of color, and 
careful not to say a word regarding her own prayer to her | ber Cmbarrassiment, gave the young man aclue to her mean- 


ing, and he hastily exclaimed : 


Phat you did care for another! You told him (at, and 


lie was too mean, loo heartless, to release you from this hate- 


ful compaet, into which you had been so eruelly entrapped ? 
Knowme whit | know, by report, concerning this man, I 
cannot wonder that his ear should have been deaf to your 
appeal.” 

“TTe wos deaf to it,” said Beatrice despondently. “I did 
not tell him in distinct words that I—that [ valued another 
above him; but he understood me, and treated my poor little 
remonstrance as if it had been the wayward fancy of a child 
Oh, itis bard, itis hard! but if he will have the fulfilment 
of my pledge, exacted by her who is gone, [can but yield. 
He said he would not be in a hurry to press his claim, so 
that it were but fully and fairly acknowledged as binding : 
and hitherto be has been so far mereiful that he has said no 
more to me since then, But each morning the detested 
thought comes, cold and numbing as the touch of death, that 
he may speak, and that Tein his slave, if he will have it so.” 
Iles tears feil quick and heavily; and Oswald Charlton 


almost forgot the rnin of his own high hopes in unselfish pity 


for her, so tender, young, and pure, thus doomed to vistas of 
misery far beyond her own imagining, 








“ Beatrice,” he said——"'T may eall you Beatrice, may T not ? 

we were always to be friends, you know, and I do but take 
a friend's privi eve in caring for your happiness. Unless I 
do Sir Frederick Dashwood great injustice, it is the prospect 
Ht enioying, as your husband, the use of Lady Livingston’s 
unple inheritance, that makes him so resolute in’ asserting 
the rights over you which an evil fortune has given him. In 


your place, | would go to the dowager, tell her all, and’—— 
“ “7 have told her everything already,” interrupted Beatrice, 
wringing her hand “but it was useless have begged 
and prayed of her to make me no heiress, since the very idea 
of her bounty had already allure d the cupidity of one as 











ruthless as any vulture that ever flew sereaming towards a 
prey. Bat she did but langh, in her kind, wise way, telling 
me not to fret myself, since all woul 1 presently be well. 





: tried, indeed, to reason me belief that I 
am boand by my promise, made beside my mother’s death 
bed; but she was compelled to admit that 1 had the best of 


She has ent of m) 


the argument. And, indeed, sol had. You, Oswald—I may 
eall my friend so--you would not counsel me to perjure 
myself, o1 to bre yord ° 


1Q wald hoarsely, as he drew his hand 
“T would not. That was a noble poet 
who penned those w ds : 


- No, ce Pd 


across his own eyes; 


1 could not love thee, sweet, so much, 
Loved IT not honor more. 
If ever you need a friend, remember you have one in Oswald 
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Charlton, one who would give his life to save you from | lanes,and gliding rapidly past the prisonlike walls of monstrous | and held him at arm’s length, and there was something in 
sorrow! But he will not, for his sake or yours, counsel you | factories, and grudging, to all appearance, no trouble, so that | his resolute aspect which deterred the seniors of the group 
to break your spoken word.” He took her hand, and pressed | his progress should be unperceived. At last he found himself from joining in the attack. ee . 

it, and then, unable to trust his voice to utter more, walked ina region where liquor saloons, shop-frents full of chea I don’t want to hurt you, my young friend,” he said, as 
from the room, and from the house. When Lady Livingston | and tawdry wares, and the narrow doorways, blocked by the captive writhed and struggled ; “ but we must have no 
returned, she found that Oswald had gone back to London, ! stands of sun-sketched portraits, of touting photographers, | More jokes of this soit, if you please ;” while the old mariner 
that Beatrice was weeping in her room above, and that her | began to give way to emporiums still more markedly subur- | broke in with: “ For shame, you young Kmb, you; Iknow 
pet scheme for bringing (ae young people together had | ban, low-browed taverns, sheds where coals, greens, and Your carroty bead well enough, you Ste Jackson, and you'll 
turned out a total failure. patatoes were vended in picturesque confusion across the | 2¢ver be worth your salt, on the cross or on the square, you 








CHAPTER XVIL.—AT PIRATE'S POST. 


rough board that did duty for a counter, and constantly re- 
curring marine store shops. 


won't. Come,clear you off,since the gentleman’s willing to take 
it as a lark; so no more of your nonsense !” 


, ee eee . " 
Bedford Row, on a bright bleak day, when spring sunshine} A queer district this, and not a very likely one in which a | , Sat Sa neatinn tens, —_ ar _ La 
went hand in hand with the searching blasts of an easterly |client of Messrs. Goodeve and Glegg, solicitors with so dis- | ething about “not worth seis’ cecal nectar “eee > 
wind, presented acheerier aspect than it had done on that | tinguished a connection, might be expected to reside. There Bill wie hin ton” atteed 06 Sindee %, on Len aie ine. 
snowy afternoon of early winter which had witnessed Sir | was an — —— smell Lengua —- > — ine pony om auce Pp P 
Frederick Dashwood’s fruitless visit to Goodeve and Glegg. | alleys and crowded courts to right and left, and which was | “~y- A ; : 
But the mechanisn. of tle legal mill within doors went on | not dispelled even by the wholesome but pungent odors of Poo. en = ae gga jacmgpened bcm a hea -= 
working with its usual slow and smooth precision, and still| heated tar and seething pitch from yonder boat-builder’s wow Ment pe ss at the ee ae ae bless ye, you'll 
the bones of litigants were ground to make the bread of the | yard, where hammering and calking were still going on in eno et hun ” rid + thay tee sce os inert Ganuel ae oud 
eminent practitioners whose names were dimly visible on the | lively fashion, though the toils of ordinary workmen seemed | 10. « ieee com Genk ‘es joa pode but oy Rodne 
dingy doorposts. There, each at his desk, were the veteran | over for that day. A queer district, with decidedly a mari- | ee dienes on thes haa nd aati tak tits fe Pl ie ‘A 
clerks and the irreverent office-lads of oriental descent, and | time and —— flavor om it which yet — the | the end of it.” eriver; and you nd the or Lune & 
there, as before, was that pattern penman and discreet| racy smack of real sea-water. ere were giant warehouses 4 F ’ ‘ . 
copyist, Mr. Daniel Davis. The last-mentioned personage | topped by towering cranes that looked as though nothing, not Rss, ME Magee Me 9 - re Aer Pad : nn J he nen 
stood higher in the firm’s regard than during the first months | even the Tun of Heidelberg, could have been too weiglity for —- pte 9 ay aye dg oe ae ve t as ‘ bb bi ni 6s te 
of his being numbered among the scribes in those Bedford | the sway of their iron arms; and there were stores where | ~ rot belli : li apres d pd aan non ge | 1d, = 
Row offices. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say | masts and sails, booms and cordage, overflowed the buildings, a ii “= r pe oe nye ‘ti woyf cages oy nico ~ fee nd 
that he had risen in the opinion of his chief, the senior part-| and lumbered the inclosures behind the palings viciously eae ake cit deh oa oF h nthe con B eey 
ner in Goodeve and Glegy’s well-knownjlouse. Mr. Goodeve | studded with crooked nails, like Looks set to catch men. oat wide hee a fe len 1 Ms buil é op J sad sd 
uimself had by no means raised himself, of late,intheeyes of | It was not a spot to which to resort, surely, for purposes |“, which oj a lie ht nthe a a ' ow ict a pen 
his partner and his subordinates. Glegg groaned over his| of pleasure, and yet, if Mr. Daniel Davis was there on some | W2'ch & few lights giimmered, and wiich the explorer 





sins of omission and the vacillating policy that threw so 
much of thankless toil upon the hardworked junior. It was 
now no secret in the office that Mr. Goodeve’s business capa- 
cities were not what they had been. “ The governor's going 
stale !? was a frequent comment among the boys who carried 
bagfuls of papers to and from the law-courts and taxing- 
masters’; and although the steady old clerks were too 
heedful of the commonweal to disparage their employer's 
intellect, they could not ferbear from speaking to him on 
business topics in more peremptory style than they would 
have ventured to use year or two before. 

There are few positions more painful than that of a man 
dim!y conscious of failing powers, and nervously anxious lest+ 
those with whom he deals should find out the weak joints in 
his harness. Small slights are magnified in his estimation, 
and the more so that he dares not resent them, for fear of 
betraying the feebleness that he would tain hide from him- 
self, if he could. So it was with Mr. Samuel Goodeve. 
Before thé outside vulgar, he could yet keep up a show of 
fair seeming. The crass ignorance which every lawyer 
reckons on us the firs: attribute of a client, prevented his 
increasing mistakes from being made patent. But he knew 
that Glegg was beginning to humor him as though be were a 
child; while the managing clerks could not restrain their 
impatience when his memory proved deficient, as was often 
the case, in little matters of detail with which he had once 
been fully conversant. Davis alone treated him with the 
same grave and intelligent deference which he had from the 
first displayed, and it is not wonderful that Mr. Goodeve 
should have learned to consider Davis as a very superior 
young man indeed, and to apply to him for help in moments 
when the routine of regular work was iuterrupted by some 
jarring of the machinery. And Davis, when thus consulted, 
was so admirable a coadjutor, never presuming on the trust 
reposed in him, suggesting rather than advising, and having 
the crowning art vf making his own lucid thoughts appear as 
though they sprang, Minerva-like, from the bemuddled brain 
of the head cf the firm! 

The dark young clerk’s services had been acknowledged, 
but not very substantially; his salary had been raised, but 
only by some poor half-crown a week; and Mr. Glegg had 
protested stoutly against any such largess. 

“You'll make every quill-driver of the lot discontented 
and envious ;” such had been the remonstrance of the junior 
solicitor; “and the end of it will be that we shall have to 
raise their wages all round. Make use of the fellow, if he’s 
the paragon \ou say, but don’t overpay him; and, if you'll 
allow me to interfere on such a point, Mr. Goodeve, I'd not 
let him make so many cash out goings on our behalf, or be 
quite so constant at the banker's counter, as I understand to 
have been the case lately.” 

But on these subjects Mr. Goodeve was confident of his 
own right to judge, and Daniel Davis continued to fetch and 
carry coin and cheques as before, and got to know a good 
deal of the arcana of the firm’s business. 

Office-hours were at length over on the day which had 
beheld Oswald Charlton’s interview with Beatrice Fleming, 
and the clerks of Goodeve and Glegg, some in company, and 
others alone, went on their several ways. Among these last 
was Daniel Davis, who, as usual, set his face westwards, and 
walked sturdily on, as if bound for Great Eldon Street and 
home. Not for long, however, since, plunging abruptly into 
anarrow court, where the daylight filtered down between 
high roofs and overhanging chimney-stacks, as into some 
ravine among the rocks, he left the roaring thoroughfare 
behind, and presently emerged into a network of slimy streets, 
where the tenacious London mud seemed perennially to cling 
to the slippery stones of the carriage-way, and where all the 
dwellirgs, and the shops, and the people looked distressingly 
alike. Daniel Davis must have known town well, or his 
former experiences of seafaring and a woodsman’s life must 
have facilitated the results of his stady of the map, since he 
struck out a course for himself, which, devious as it was, he 
followed without any sign of hesitation or of perplexity. It 
was not, however, until after along spell of swift walking 
that he emerged from the grimy labyrinth of dismal streets, 
and was once more in one of the main arteries of London 
traffic. His face was set eastwards now, and that too at the 
hour when the tide of human beings was running strongly in 
the opposite direction, and when the City was fast being 
emptied of its fast but floating population. 

An empty omnibus, creeping towards the deserted heart of 
the world’s commerce, whence the black stream of busy life 
was ebbing so rapidly, was not hard to find, and Mr. Daniel 
Davis thus journeyed on through famous streets where for 
generations fortunes had been made or marred, until at last 
a dilatory vehicle in which he was a passenger crossed 
London Bridge, and. there set him down. He pulled down 


errand of the firm’s whose pay he drew, it must be confessed 
stealthy fashion. 
the fading sky, and then shook his head. 


time to spare.” 
Ana without any further commeat, he walked on, though 


as if to make sure of some landmark or local indication. 


be certain on that head.” 


of three unshaded gas-burners, and propounded two inquiries 
readily rejoined. 


you bear up a littie towards the star-board tack, you'll find 
the toll-bridge and the causeway for foot-walkers—the carts 


for a decent public near the water, you can’t de better than 
the Anchor Fluke, kept by an old shipmet of mine, in Rod- 
-— Row. Anybody "Il show it to you.” 

riefly thanking this communicative trafficker, Mr. Davis, 
or, to give him his proper name, Bruce Larpent, proceeded 
to follow the directions which he had been given. Evening 
wis now closing in, and that the more quickly for the duil 
damp fog that rose from marsh and psol along the river’s 
shore, and hung, like a grey shroud worn breast-high, around 
the lounging groups that gathered, pipes in their mouths, and 
hands thrust into the pockets of loose monkey-jackets, made 
of coarse blue pilot-clotb, soddened by much exposure to 
weather, around the stone stairheads, of which the lowest 
steps were worn by the lapping of water, and discolored by 
ooze and slime. Bright lights gleamed through the thin red 
curtsins of upper rooms, wherein, to judge by the squeaking 
of fiddles and the stamping of feet, to say nothing of the 
various shadows that gyrated from window to window, danc- 
ing, perhaps not duly licensed by an enlightened magistracy, 
was going on. From these and other houses of entertain- 
ment came the clink of glasses and the chorus of sailors’ 
songs, and shrill female objurgatious or shriller laughter, and 
the deeper tones of men, some brawling, others loud in noisy 
good-humor. There were more men, more women, more 
children, abroad, since the first closing in of the darkness, 
than there had been before; and oyster-stalis, and orange- 
sellers, and peripatetic purveyors of hot coffee, pies, whelks, 
and other cteature comforts appeared to drive what was 
literally a roaring trade. 

“This must be the Creck, and yonder is_ the foot-bridge, 
with its toll-bar, and collector in his white apron,” said 
Bruce Larpent, as he came to a halt. ‘“ Now, where, I won- 
der, is Rodney Row?” Of the three first persons to whom 
he put this question, one, a woman, whose tangled hair hung 
loose beneath a battered bonnet, answered with a laugh of 
tipsy scorn; the second, 4 lad in tattered corduroy, made 
some jeering reply as he sidled off up an alley; and the 
third, a thoughtful-faced mechanic in paper cap and fustian 
vest, civilly deplored his inability, as a stranger to the dis- 
trict, and “no just that long frae Aberdeen,” to impart the 
required information. But a gruff, old, rum-perfumed boat- 
man, rolling past in his tarpaulin hat and loose mud-boots, 
gave a more satisfactory response to the appeal. 

“I’m a going thereabouts myself,” said this Triton of the 
Thames; “so, if you walks alongo’ me, I’! show you, from 
the corner, where the Anchor Fluke stands.” 

He further, as they paced onwatds, replied to another ques- 
tion of Bruce’s as follows: “ Do I know Pirate’s Post! Do 
I know my grandmother's best set of tea-things, when I see 
it! Why, 1 was born not a quarter of a mile oft it; and all 
us chaps by the water, longshoremen and that, know the old 
rotten bit of timber where Captain Kydd’s second mate, or 
the bo’sen, I don’t mind which, was hanged in chains after 
the lot of "em had suffered at Execution Dock. Many’s the 
time I’ve played, when I wasa boy, near that rotten bit of 
old timber ; but none of us, hark ye, would overly have cared 
to go there alone by night. ‘Tis in a field, if you can call it a 
field now, where there’s a lot of rusty steam-boilers and 
broken machinery lying about, a stone’s throw from the 
Anchor Fluke, and you can see it, when the moon’s up, from 
the door.” 

It was a squalid district that they were travelling, and one 
not exempt from some risk to the belated wayfuarer. At the 
mouth of lanes and courts that looked like caverns, and from 
within which resounded oaths, and ear-piercing whistles, and 
the sharp sound of catcalls, loitered several unwashed knots 
of ladsaud young men, some of whom laughed rudely as 








his hat over his brows, and pushed on, walking swiftly, as 
before, and still towards the east. 


they stared the stranger in the face, while others swaggered 


{t was not so easy, there, | forward, as if to dispute the passage of the foot-way. As the 


as he had found it on the Middlesex side of the Thames, to| dark young clerk and his nautical Mentor passed by the 


proceed by parallel routes, or to make circuits which should 
enable him, with some extra trouble and fatigue, to strike 
the main road at a point remote from that which he had 
already reached, 


largest of these gatherings, one of the company, a mere boy, 
‘made a quick dash at Bruce Larpent’s silver watch-chain, 
}a few links of which were visible through the lappels of his 





Yet, whenever it was possible to do so, he | closely buttoned coat, at the same time uttering in shrill ac- 


that he went about this business after a most peculiar and 
Looking at his watch, he threw a quick upward glance at 


“T have made good speed,” he said; “too good, and have 


in more leisurely style than before, stopping now and then, 
“It ought to be hereabouts,” he said; “ but it is better to 


Accordingly he made choice of a booth where potatoes, fire- 
wood, and modicums of coal were being vended by the glare 


’ 
to which the wooden-legged proprietor of the establishment 


“A siorthe Creek, master, it’s right ahead of you; and if 


and carriages pass round tother side of the church. And as 


rightly guessed to be the oddly named hostelry of which he: 
was in search. The Anchor Fluke proved to be one of those 
mouldering, rat-haunted public-houses that here and there 
crop up among the outskirts of what sea-faring men describe 
as the Port of London. Once, it had probably done a 
flourishing business, when privateersman, flushed with plun- 
der, and men-of-war’s crews eager to get rid of the pay and 
prize-money burning in their unthrifty pockets, had revelled 
in i's dingy tap-room, and considered its frowsy garden, with 
the sunflowers and wooden images, a very Paradise of de- 
lights. These days were gone, for there is a Fashion even 
among sailors ashore ; and now the Anchor Fluke resembled 
some rotting hulk perishing at moorings in the muddy river 
hard by. Such as it was, however, the smoked-dried land- 
lord (in red flannel jacket, bairy cap, and high sea-boots), and 
the one-eyed Hebe of the bar, were civil enough; and Bruce 
was inducted into the deserted cofiee-room, and was served 
With the simple refreshments for which he had asked. He 
had no great appetite, however ; and when the Dutch cheese 
and the ship’s biscuits, avd the pewter measure of frothing ale, 
had been placed upon the stained and rickety table at his 
elbow, be sat idly looking forth from the window, glancing 
up from time to time at the great yellow-faced clock,that tick- 
ed so loudly in the bar without, and the dial-plate of which 
was visible from where his chair was placed. 

An hour went by in this manner, during which the dark- 
ness gradually increased, and the lights on board ships came 
twinkling out, one after another, until they were so numer- 
ous that it seemed as if they were wandering stars that had 
dropped, unextinguished, into the water ; and the fog crawled 
higher and higher along the melancholy shore, and then the 
moon peeped out trom between the bars of cloud that 
spanned the sky, and shone white through the grey mists of 
evening. With a sigh of relief, Bruce Larpent tossed off 
what was left of the ale, and rising, he paid for what he had 
consumed, and left the tavern without making any inquiry 
as to the direction which he should take. 

“Tf Pirate’s Post be as near as my talkative old friend 
asserted it to be,” said the young man, as he sallied forth, “ it 
will be no hard task to find its whereabouts for myself.” 

And indeed, at no great distance, he discerned what looked 
at first like the carcases of some primeval monsters, giant 
saurians left stranded on the tide-mud. Approaching, he 
could see that these were old boilers, corroded and worthless, 
until such time as a new baptism of tire should turn the 
rejuverated metal into a molten stream, ready to take new 
shapes, and serve new uses. Aud beyond these rose a ragged 
stump of weather-stained timber, irregular in outline, hacked, 
chipped, and battered, but yet standing forth from the swampy 
soil in uncompromising cndurance, like some huge tooth left 
alone in the midst of an otherwise denuded jaw. 

“The Pirate’s Post, 'll lay my life on it,’ said Bruce, and 
he walked briskly towards it. 

The white moon yielded but a weak and wavering light, 
and it was not until the young clerk had drawn very near, 
that he thought he could distinguish the outline of a human 
form leaning against the jagged pile, and seeming almost as 
if it were some grotesque image rudely carved by the tools 
of some semi-savage sculptor. Then, as Bruce came close up 
to the wooden pillar, the ungainly figure before him glided 
back a pace or so, wriggling its body and contorting its limbs 
as it did so. 

“Ts that you, Craney? But of course it is,” called out 
Larpent, balf impatiently, but in a cautious under-tone. 
The twisting form came shambling towards him, not moving 
in a direct line, but crabwise, and was soon distinctly visible. 
The white moonlight showed the figure of a man of middle 
height, narrow in the chest, narrow in the forehead, he tchet- 
faced, but with high shoulders, limbs that were lean and 
loosely hung, and a neck so long and spare, that a single in- 
spection of it served to explain whence its owner had derived 
the nickname by which Bruce had just addressed him, 

“Yes, my noble sportsman; yes, my gallant captain; 
Craney it is, and no mistake!” said the long necked man, 
bending his body as if he had been an actual eel, and rubbing 
his bony hands together. “ Was I the sort to keep a gentle- 
man, and my benefactor too, kicking his heels in such a moist 
meeting-place as this!” Distressingly glib of speech was 
Craney, slurring over his words with the slippery fluency of 
one whom it was easy to fancy as presiding over a stock-in- 
trade consisting of a deal table, a pea, and three thimbles, 
and who at other times might be a plausible “ welsher” on a 
racecourse, a seller of counterfeit sovereigns “for a wager,” 
or even a voluble assistant at a mock auction-room. 

“ We are both of us, I believe, pretty punctual,” returned 
Bruce. “And now to business. When last we met, I ex- 
plained to you the nature of the job, and the kind of assis- 
tance I should require at your hands. Have you spoken to 
those former associates of yours of whom you told me, when 
we met”—— 

“ When we met, indeed, my kind young gentleman! And 





what a blessed surprise it was to poor old Craney to see one 
whom he believed to be hundreds and thousands of miles 
jaway, here in the London streets; but the sight of you is 
indeed good for”—— interrupted the man, in the wheedling 


avoided the principal thoroughfares, skirting blocks of | cents the well-known watchword of the London thieves. But| tone that was habitual to him; but Larpent in turn cut short 


ancient buildings huddled together, diving down unsavory | Bruce, cool, strong, and active, caught the lgd by the collar, \ his disco 


urse, 
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“ Hark you, Craney,” he said; “time is of value, and we | 
may as well understand each other at once. You have a} 
habit of spinning yarns, so confirmed, that I doubt if you! 
know when you are sincere, and when your talk is mere | 
palaver. But when we did meet by accident the other night, 
I saw genuine tears in those eyes of yours, and I do believe 
that you had a grateful sentiment towards the man who 
helped you out of an awkward scrape; for Captain Hayman 
uttered no vain threat when he swore to throw the stowaways 
overboard to drown; and I have known him do as much to a 
poor devil of a mulatto deck-hand, who fell ill from hard 
usage, and whom the skipper called a malingerer. You 
recollect ?” 

“Yes, I recollect,” said Craney, in a subdued voice, and 
witk a shudder that was real enough. “ How could we help 
it, sir, we two poor starving shoeless creatures, Joe and self, 
lurking about the New Orleans quay; or how could we guess 
that the schooner we crept on board of after dark would turn 
out to be a craft of such a character,and commanded by such 
a wretch as that slaver captain! Whby, Mr. Larpent, but for 
you, we'd never have lived to go ashore again; but you did 
stand by us like a good one, and I’m not likely, bad as I am, 
to forget to whom [ owe my life. If you want a proof, try 
me. 
“My good friend,” said Bruce, “I ask nothing from you | 
excepting silence and discretion. Mv name, which, save to! 
yourself, is known but to one man in England, must be kept 
dark, you understand, whatever be the upshot of this 
affair ?” | 

Craney nodded assent. 

“And now,” pursued the young clerk, “ matters are ripe 
for action. Whatever can be readily converted into cash 
will be the well-earned recompense of the” 

“ Of the operation, if you please, sir; we need not be too 
explicit,” chimed in Craney, rubbing his hands and ducking 
his head. “ Ah, sir, [ had an education, as you have probably 
perceived, and did’nt think, when I took prizes at school, I 
should ever take to my present profession for a livelihood; 
but that is an old story now. Would you like to see the Ugly 
One? He is here now.” 

“Here? Where?’ exclaimed Bruce Larpent, looking 
around in some surprise, for nothing was visible save the 
solitary stump of the old gibbet, and, a hundred yards away, 
the glimmering lights of the tavern. 

“ Not very far off, noble sportsman, my gallant sportsman !” 
said Craney, with a chuckle; and immediately afterwards 
the mewling ery of a cat, so accurately imitated that Bruce 
was hinfself for » moment deceived, resounded through the 
marshy meadow. At the third repetition of the cry the 
sound of oars was heard, and very soon a man came scram- 
dling up the bank, dragging with bim the chain of the small 
boat from which he had just emerged, and which he pro- 
‘ceeded to fasten to an iron peg which he drove into the 
ground, and then, still stooping, drew near. 

“ All right, all fly, Craney ?” hoarsely whispered the new- 
comer: “ this is our new companion, eh ?” 

The man, who was about thirty years of age, was short of 
stature, but with unusually broad shoulders, and a resolute 
low-browed face, somewhat akin in the massiveness of the 
jaw, and the bold stare of the round bloodshot eyes, to that 
of a peculiarly vicious bul!l-dog. He was clad in a nonde- 
script fashion, not uncommon among those who pick up a 
precarious living below bridge, his jacket of dark-blue Guern- 
sey cloth, and bandana neckerchief, contrasting oddly with 
the coarse slop-clothes and nailed shoes and cap of brown 
woollen that completed his costume. 

“There’s a bunch of fives for you!” cried Craney, ad- 
miringly pointing to the extended digits of his friend. “ No 
deception there, sir, but an article equal, any day, to the 
clutch of an iron vice. You've a strong gripe, sir, as most 
seafaring gents have, but you'd hardly like to try squeeze for 
squeeze with my mate here. He can smash a Brazil nut 
with his fingers, and crack a coco on his head, the Ugly can! 
A better partne: in his own line couldn’t be.” 

The subject of these commendations uttered an amicable 
growl, which was cut short by a sudden exclamation from 
his oratorical friend. 

“ Here it comes, flish-flash down the lane—a police bull’s- 
eye, that is,” exclaimed the latter—‘ Jump in, Ugly, and 
catch hold of the oars. I’m after you.—It would never do, 
sir, for us to be found here; but any time after tour to-mor- 
row we'll be at the Birdcatchers’ Arms, Chelsea, the lot of us. 
The Philistines can’t say anything to you; but with us ’tis 
different.” And without further ceremony, be followed his 
comrade into the boat, which instantly pusved off. The red 
gleam of the bull’s-eye lantern came nearer and nearer, and 
as Larpent left the field, he encountered the policeman who 
carried it, and who took a long and steady survey of his per- 
sonal appearance. 

“This is but a queer neighborhood,” he said civilly: “ be 
careful, sir, 1 advise you.” 

The dark young ia thanked him for the warning, and 


striding rapidly on, was soon lost in the shadow of the 
night. 
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To be continued. 
—_+_»—___. 
THE ROMANCE OF A DONKEY. 


Poor foal of an oppressed race, 

1 love the languid patience of thy face ; 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 

And clap thy ragged coat, and pat thy head. 
COLERIDGE. 


Among the various stories of pet animals, we do not 
remember any regarding the donkey. The creature is too 
abject, too much of a drudge, to be thought intelligent or 
capable of showing affection in return for kind treatment. 
That kindness, however, will not be thrown away on this 
humble and willingly useful animal, we propose to tell the 
story of a donkey which circumstances brought into our 
possession. 

Donald, as we call bim, is said to be a native of Ireland, 
whence he was brought when very young, and sold for the 
moderate sum of thirty-two shillings to a young man who 
had set up esa saddler at Loanhead, a quiet rural village, 
five miles south from Edinburgh. We have no date of his 
birth, but understand he is now from five to six years old, 
and may accordingly be said to be still in his infancy. As 
for persona! appearance, Donald is of the ordinary dun color, 
coat good, white about the muzzle, breast, and inside the 
upper part of the fore-legs, feet small and neat. One may 
note with interest the wel!-cefined dark stripe across the 
shoulders, and stripe on each fore-leg diagonally across the 
knee, as showing the usual trace of relationship, generically, 
to the zebra. He possesses a meek composed aspect, is full 
grown, and altogether is as handsome a donkey as is ordina- 
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| 
hard usage have had the effect of deteriorating the race to 


which he belongs. 
The saddler into whose hands he fell was a decent hard- 
working man, who did jobs in his line of business for the 


farmers and carters in the neighborhood. On some occa- | 


sions, he did work for persons in town, and was estecied by 
them as an obliging tradesman. Though young he was not 
robust. 


might be of use in driving about the neighborhood. The 
first thing the saddler did was to train Donald to run in har- 
ness, and the training was effected with a care and gentieness 
that won universal admiration. Good usage was not thrown 


away. The animal diligently, and we might almost say with | 


a degree of gratitude, exerted himself in the work to which 
he was put. 

The saddler’s illness was a grievous misfortune. [le was 
attacked by consumption, and daily becoming more feeble, 
he cou'd neither beaefit by driving about with DonalJ, nor 
could he work. Jobs that came in could not be attended 
to. His business fell off; it ceased. Day by day, poverty 
crept over the miserable establishment. The childre1 could 


| no longer indulge in the luxury of giving Donald crusts of 


bread. They had barely food for themselves, and were fain 
to make up for deficiencies by bringing in from the roadsides 
a double allowance of thistles and grass for Donald, which 
he ate with quiet composure in his small crib, a kind of 
stable run up with wooden boards at the back of the house. 

In his last days, in order to enjoy the sunshine, the dying 
man had a seat outside his dwelling, and on such occasions 
the donkey, as if conscious of his master’s infirmity, was 


pleased to stand beside him, looking mouinfully in his face. | 


When the invalid spoke a few kind words, Donald came 
affectionately to him and laid his head fondly on his shoul- 
der, and so he would remain till his master had done speak- 
ing. When the saddler became so ill as to be confined to 
bed, the donkey would stand for hours at the window, list- 
ening for his master’s voice, and was glad to be called into 
the sick room to be patted. It was aflecting to see how 
deeply the invalid was interested in the faithful animal. 
When barely able to sit up in bed, he called for Donald's 
harness, which needed a little mending; and this was the 
last piece of work that he was able tv execute. His labors 
were over—his race was run. Visions of the spiritual world 
were opening upon him. 

The illness of the saddler was a terrible calamity. Be- 
sides limiting ways and means for present exigencies, debts 
were necessarily incurred to: keep things going, though on 
the pourest footing. Then, there was the dread of the 
future. What was to come of the family when the head of 
the house was removed? The dismal state of aftairs was at 
times discussed by the disconsolate husband and wife. It 
was a blank look-out. To discharge obligations, every 
atom of property would probably have to be sold off. 


A consciousness of failing health had lec him to | 
make the purchase of the donkey, in the hope that, when | 
properly trained and equipped with a small spring-cart, he 
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ordered to get out of the way and be quiet, so as to allow the 
goods to be examined. 

Donald, the fondly cherished Donald, was ranked as part 
of the “ goods.” In the advertisement announcing the “ Sale 
for behoof of Creditors,” a prominent place, as follows, was 
given to him as an attractive article of sale: “ Also an excel- 
lent young male donkey, well trained, and able to draw a 
small spring-cart, which, with harness, will be sold along 
with him; very useful for dealers in coal, fish, vegetables, 
and other articles.” 

The harangue of the auctioneer was worthy of the occa- 
sion : 

“ Here, gentlemen, is a lot such as you seldom meet with. 
A donkey, young, strong, and healthy. He is sound in limb, 
well trained, fit for drawing a load of from eight to ten hun- 
| dredweight, so docile that a child might drive him, needs no 
| urging or beating, is so willing to do his work that the chief 
| difficulty is how to hold himin. I assure you, he is a most 
; Valuable animal for many useful purposes. He must, how- 
}ever, be sold, along with his harness and cart. To insure 
/competition, I will puteup the lot at two pounds. Who bids 
| more than two pounds ?— Trot him down the street. ‘There 
|—there he goes!” 

Returned from his trot, in which a host of boys kept run- 
ning after him, Donald is brought to a standstill, and the bid- 
dings begin. The price offered rises shilling by shilling to 
| three pounds; then by leaps of five shillings at a time, it 
;mounts to four pounds, and ultimately to eight pounds. 
There the competition stops. The last bidder is a gentleman 
| belonging to the neighborhood, against whom it is thought 
; useless to contend. He is, to all appearance, resolved to be 
|the purchaser. With a wave of the hand and a searching 
glance all round, and declaring it was the last call, the auc- 
| tioncer brings down his stick with a smart rap on the chair, 
jan the donkey and his cart are declared to be sold at vight 
pounds. “ A great bargain, sir!” he adds quietly and confi- 

| dentially, addressing the successful competitor, 

The smart blow with the stick sounded like the knell of 
fate in the ears of the disconsolate woman. And yet,as by a 
Providential act, a Setter turn was given to her atlairs. Re- 
questing a youth to lead Donald back to his crib, and see him 
properly attended to, the gentleman who had been his pur- 
chaser entered the cottage, and sought out its mistress in her 
grief and obscurity. Laying his hand on her shoulder he 
spoke to her a few kind words. “ Do not be so distressed 
about the loss of your favorite donkey. I have bought it for 
you, and you need only pay the price, when you are able to 
do so, after settling your husband’s aflairs. Make a good use 
of the little animal, as you designed, for the benefit of your- 
self and children.” 

The woman looked up wonderingly and gratefully. “ It is 
very kind 0’ you, sir,” she said, “ but [havena words to thank 
ye. For what ye hae done, ye’ll hae the blessing o’ the 
widow and fatherless.” 

The donkey may now be said to have got over the first ad- 





“ Jeanie,” said the saddler faintly, a day or two before his | Venture in his life. What followed was less picturesque. 
death, “ I say, Jeanie, I should like you to keep Donald for His mistress, the saddler’s wife, made a resolute effort to 
my sake; but I fear ye’ll hae to pairt wi him; ye canna) make a livelihood by hiring him out to execute jobs for the 





rily seen in Scoiland, where, as is well known, neglect and 


keep him. I thocht we could hae made him a usefu’ beast,| grocer and others in the village. 


The necessity, however, 


by lettin’ him cut for hire, and sae bringin’ in a little siller, | for attending to him as asubject of hire, and at the same 
If ye could manage to keep him, it would be a grand thing | time performing other duties for the sake of subsistence, was 
b 


for you and the bairns, when I’m ta’en away.” 


It was evident that the poor man viewed the pct donkey | forced to sell Donald. 


eyond her powers, At the end of four months, she was 


Tt was a painful, but voluntary and 


as in some sort a means of livelihood for his bereaved | unavoidable act. As the animal was now well known in the 


family. 
winner, when the saddler was consigned to the kirk-yard of 
Lasswade. The widow, not very demonstrative, appreciated 
the idea, assured her husband she would do all in her power 
to maintain the family connection with Donald. 

“He canna do the work o’ a horse, puir fellow,” she ob- 
served, “ but he’s very willin’. He would work till lie fa’s 
doon. I never kenn’d sic a willin’ cratur. And he’s sic a 
guid-natured wee beastie! Keep yersel’ easy, Andrew, about 
Donald. We'll try to make a fend. I wadna wonder but 
we might make half-a-croon a day out o’ him, and Donald no 
a preen the waur.” 

The wife’s determination to set the donkey to work for the 
benefit of the family was particularly soothing to the ex- 
hausted and dying saddler. In consideration of Donald’s 
prospective services, there was an agreeable sense of comfort— 


And hope half mingled with the poor man’s prayer. 


As if aware of the misfortune impending over the family, 
the little animal was dull and listless; he did not gambol 
al out as was his wont, neither did he seek to stretch jiimself 
before the kitchen fire in the society of the children. Dur- 
ing the last day of his master’s life, he visited the door of 
the sick room, throwing forward and sidewise his long ears, 


to hear, if possible, any sounds which might be addressed to | 


him. On the circumstance being reported to the saddler, 
Donald was permitted once more to enter the apartment. Li 
was a mournful scene. Wife and children were assembled 
round the death-bed, to which, drawn by aflection, Donald 
closely advanced, as if to bid a final,adieu to one he dearly 
leved. With life fleeting fast away, the invalid could only 
with a kind look ley his pallid hand on the meek face of the 
faithful animal, faintly murmuring the words “ Poor Do- 
nald ;” and shortly afterwards he breathed his last. 

The decease of the village saddler, who had been much 
respected, and in his illness pitied, caused some sens: ition in 
the locality. All saw that the widow would be poorly off. 
But as usual in such cases, things, in a plain business way, 
took their course. The debts that had been incurred by the 
protracted illness, to say nothing of the funeral expenses, 
required to be discharged. And as there was no money to 
discharge them, the transaction naturally and legally :esulted 
in a public auction of effects, with a red flag hung out at the 
door, as a symbol of household desolation. 

On the day of the sale, Donald munched his grass and this- 
tles in the wooden booth with his accustomed gravity, 
though the children’s attentions were a little boisterous. One 
patted his face, another rubbed him down with «a wisp of 
stray, while a third clasped him round the neck, crying bit- 
terly,as if his heart were like to break. 
tracted with the possibility of losing Donald, and what could 
console them ? 

About noon, the auctioneer arrived with the red flig. He 


|soueney of upwards of twenty miles. 


| 


They were dis- | 


| 


Donald was in a sense to be the family bread-| district as a serviceable beast of draught, it was not difficult 


to find a customer. 

Donald and his spring-cart were bought for the sum of ten 
pounds by a respectable baker in the adjoining village of 
Lasswade, for delivering bread round the neighborhood, 
With tears and a sad heart, the poor widow and her three 
boys had to part with her much-loved, much-cared-for pet, 
endeared to them by recollections of the deceased husband 
and father. The parting being over, Donald was led down 
the hill to his new quarters, to undertake the business of 
drawing the cart with bread. In this regular and by no 
means heavy routine of duty, he acquitted himself admirably. 
As Lasswade is within a short distance of Loanhead, we may 
suppose that, in making his rounds, the donkey was some- 
times seen by his former mistress, who continued to remain 
in the village, and, as is understood, remains still, making a 
livelihood for herself and children by needlework, and going 
out to char and wash; in which respects she affords a good 
specimen of a well-disposed woman, anxious to support her 
family by her industry. 

A change has now to be recorded in Donald's destiny. In 
the autumn of 1872, we found occasion to advertise 
for a donkey, to help in a variety of purposes connected 
with a country house, The grass in the avenue and grounds 
generally could not be conveniently kept down by the gar- 
dener and his assistant, and a donkey was suggested as being 
imperative to draw the mowing-machine. ‘Then, there were 
ofien luggage and parcels to be taken to and from the rail- 
way station, two miles distant. Lastly, it was alleged that 
in doing mere ordinary jobbing in which carts had to be 
hired, a great saving would be effected by procuring a ser- 
viceable donkey. For these and other important reasons, 
the advertisement was issucd. 

A response comes from Lasswade. A baker has a donkey 
with harness and a neat spring-cart to dispose of—price 
wanted for the whole £12 10s. The reason assigned for 
parting with the donkey is, that the business to be done ex- 
ceeds its powers. lts place must be taken bya horse. Here, 
apparently, was quite the thing we required. The gardener 
was despatched to investigate the character and qualifica- 
tions of the animal. A favorable report being presented, the 

bargain was struck at the specified price. Donald quitted 
| Lasswade, of which pretty village on the Esk he had been 
}some time a denizen, and drawing his spring-cart after him, 
| was driven to his new home in the vale of Tweed. It wasa 
ij One afternoon in 
Augusi, he came merrily trotting up the avenue to the front 























| door, where Le passed under general review, and received 
| 


| his first welcome. 

Money had been given to pay Donaid’s expenses on the 
road, it being reasonable he should have a feed of Gats ata 
wayside inn; but he reqnired no such outlay. He did not, 


{would not, eatoats. He did not understand oats as an article 
was accompanied by an assistant, a man of middle age, to | of diet. 


He lived chiefly on coarse grass—fresh or dried, it 


act as clerk, who had gone through dozens of barrowing| Was all the same—and the only luxury he cared for was 


scenes of families sold out, and who, at his departure, had 
left nothing but bare walls. On the present melancholy 
occasion, as was his practice, he went to work imperturbably, 
like a man of business to whom sentiment would be out of 
place. 


| bread, no matter of what kind or quality. 


Having unfurled the red flag and fixed it up con-| bis early history. 


Old crusts would 


do very well, A small loaf bought for the purpose sufficed 


| for the journey. 


For long after the arrival of Donald, we knew nothing of 
Most of the particulars just mentioned 


spicuously to the door-post, he arranged an ink-bottle at his | Were learned froma lady who happened to know something 


button-hole, took out his note-book, and was ready for action. | 


The children, clamorous at proceedings which they conjec- 


tured would lead to some dire misfortune, were peremptorily | our respect for Donald. 


about the quarter whence he had come. It may besupposed 
that a discovery of the Loanhead incidents tended to raise 
He had been well brought up, and 
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some through tribulation. There was a degree of sentiment 
attached to his history, Consistently with obligation. shieh 
he would not feel very onerous, we should do all in our 
power to render his existence pleasant and comfortable. On 
this basis, thirgs have proceeded pleasantly till the present 
time. 

With no more than twelve months’ expericnee of Donald, 
we are unable tootter any accumulation of 
ing him. fie has become a general favorite on account of 
his good temper and familiar behavior, The young ladis 
who happen to be our guests—almost emnlating the fondies 
of Titania for Bottom in “ Midsummer Night's Dream’—ue 
never tired patting him, and ministering to him with crusts 
of bread, which he takes delicately from their open palin. 

As for work, he goes to it with a zest that shows his force 
of character. There is about him none of that slow sleep) 
inditlerence which we frequently see in donkeys which have 
experienced ill-usage, and are cruelly under-fed and over- 
wrought. In his own case are exemplified the advantage 
of considerate treatment. As he faithfully served the sad- 
dler, his former master, so he serves us. He does his work 
with good-will, and he does it well. Lo drawing a grass 
culling machine, he gets through us much in two hours as 
two men with seythes can get turough ina day; and yol 
in his garden-cart, with high sparred sides, he clears away 
that has been cut with amezing expedition. With 
spring-cart, which has a seat across it for the driver, he exe 
cutes all sorts of jobs atadistance, In bringing | 
from the railway station, he trots with persevering assiduity. 
He can easily get over the two miles of ground in from ten 
to fifteen minutes, which is good running. As was honestly 
said of him by the auctioncer, the only difficulty is how to 
hold him in. 

Such is the story of our donkey, as far as if can at present 
be told. Our acquisition of him has been a success, and as 
suming-that he has got over any distressful reminiscence 
concerning his kind friend, the deceased saddler, he probably 
finds little to regiet in the new home into whieh fortune has 
drifted him. Something might be added in the way of moral 
but it is hardly necessary The few incidents related, show 
that in the case of the donkey, as with many other animals 
kindness will not be thrown away. A ereature which is too 
apt to be despised for its apparent stupidity, is found to pos 
sess a considerable degree of shrewd intelligence, and to 
be susceptible of that amount of cultivation, which would 
turn it to good account us a useful, a willing, and, we 
will add, a grateful servant of man. Ww. ©. 

———__>___—_. 
, A BIT OF CILALK. 
BY MRs. 


necdotes respect. 
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G. LINN.EUS BANKS. 

It was not that proverbial “lump of chalk” which waggery 
has worn away in denoting undetermined bulk, but a special 
bit of chalk about the size of a small orange, which lay on a 
maniel-shelf in the odorous vicinage of Golden Lane, and was 
in itself the representative of law and order, where law and 
order might be supposed to have least recognition. 

n a merely geological aspect, from its presence and pur- 
pose there it was eminently suggestive ; for as chalk is the 
invariable concomitant of flint, so in human life the dark and 
the light, the soft and the hard, the smooth and the sharp are 
ever found in close proximity, the one serving to tone down 
the harshness and asperities of the other, Man separates the 
twain, and so some lives seem cast wholly among the flints, 
whilst from the soft, fair fortunes of others every hard or 
sharp particle seems to be banished. 
matters appearances deceive. > 

Infinite Wisdom has ordained a law of compensation, and 
there is generally an irritating bit of flint somewhere on lile’s 
most luxurious cushion, whilst to the hardest ond stoniest lot 
some little bit of chalk will cling, and smooth away a sharp 
angle, 

Such was the office of the bit of common chalk which lay 
on that richly-carved chimney-piece, from five to six years 
ago, when City improvements and railway extensions had 
swept away the dwellings of the poor with the ruthless besum 
of devastation, and they herded together like cattle wherever 
a roof would give them shelter. A sheltering roof was not 
always to be found, and I well remember oue dark, wet, 
winter night seeine group after group of decent people camp 
ing out in Euston Road, with no other canopy than the pitiless 
skies. 

The house where lay this bit of Albion’s crumbling clitts, 
though situated in a narrow alley, strewn with garbage and 
reeking with pestilential vapors, was large aud roomy. In 
those remote and ** better days,” when it had been built and 
well tenanted, the verdant country was not so far away, therc 
was less fear of fever than of violent death, and wen of 
wealth were wont to congregate in such evis-de-sac for safety 
since a stout-hearted London Leonidas might defend the 
harrow entrance against outuumbering foes. 

From those best days it had descended to its worst. The 
banner-like rags which hung aloft suspended on poles from 
upper windows, or which fluttered on lines strung across feom 
house to house, indicated neither victory nor festiviiy, but 
strife, poverty’s unsuccessful strife against dirt, for the poor 
garments hung out to dry looked as it they had been washed 
in sovpless water drawn from the foulest of cisterns. 

No man could remember when paint or whitewash had been 
seen upon the premises; the walls were unctuous with ex- 
halations from many generations of humanity; the staircase, 
broken here and there, creaked and yielded to the tread ; its 
carved balustrades were defective, the handrail encrusted 
with the greasy soil from hundreds of unwashed hands ; 
oaken floors, no longer horizontal, had been roughly patched 
with woodwork torn from the panelling, and yet showed gap- 
ing holes as pitfalls for incautious feet. ‘The smoke-grimed 
ceiling yet retained traces of cornice and mouldings, the 
hearth underneath the. thick ashes was marble, and tho tall 
chimney-piece—notched, chipped, and defaced—bore remains 
of delicate tracery in wreath and festoon. Spide rs had spun 
cobwebs for drapery, whilst dust, cracks, and paper patches 
supplied the place of curtains to the rain-spotted windows. 

But what of the bit of chalk ? 

Wait. 

It was not a small room—was, in fact, a large room for a 


[ say seems, for in such 


single family—but it contained no fewer than five fumilies, | 
seventeen human beings, for whom it was kitchen, aud parlor, | 


and chamber, and all! 

Yes, five families—men, women, and children—with snch 
few utensils and scant household gear as they possessed ; and 
chalk lines drawn by the landlord on the worm-eaten floor | 
divided the room ixto six sections, one for each family, and a| 
small space of neut:al ground around the fireplace for the 
common use of all, 

And these chalked lines of demarcation were respected. | 
Each family knew its limits, and kept within them. If a little | 
child crept beyond the boundary, it was drawn back. If a} 
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‘line was effaced, the bit of chalk was at once called into 
requisition to refresh it by the owner of the room, who occu- 
pied the central division, commanding at once the door and 
the portion dubbed the kitchen, 

four corners chalked out, in each a family! A young girl 
(by no means ill-looking), in one division having a window- 
seat, made the most of the scant deylight to earn an honest 
living by shoe-binding. In another a precocious child brought 
to its mother a couple of herrings it had filehed from a stall. 
fu one corner the parish doctor bent over a poor creature 
lying on a bundle of straw, under a rag coverlet; whilst, 
shaking with palsy and asthma as if straggling out of the 
world, the old tenant of the remaining corner stirred some 

'eruel for the sick woman, in the common saucepan, ou the 
scrap of fire, between the intervals of her cough—a cough 

| not allayed by the tobacco-smoke which floated into the apart- 

}ment from the men lounging and smoking on the stairs’ 

| head. 

| ‘Think of that, maidens dressing for ball or concert! Think 

lof that, men and women comfortably or luxuriously housed! 

| Think of that, lords and ladies with silken robes and many 
miuisions! 

‘hink of that miserable room, not six yards square, and its 
five groups of miserable tenants huddling together in squalor 
and wretehedness, yet kept in check by a bit of chalk, and 
then forbear to speak of the lawlessness of the poor! 

Only a bit of chalk to serve instead of wall or partition 
between rorgh men, and wrangling women, and quarrelsome 
children! Only aline of chalk to give a sense of possession, 
of exclusive right, of privileges, such as they were! Only a 
line of chalk to impress a notion of meum and tuum on those 
whose ideas of meum and tuum were circumscribed by the 
wails of that stifling room ! 

‘Yo say that no drunken man or women ever overstepped 
the boundary, or that no contention or altercation arose for 
precedence in the limited kitchen around the fire, maintained 
| by pence and farthings clubbed together, would be to assert a 
| falsehood. But with these exceptions, when the landlord’s 

interterence became necessary, those narrow lines traced by 

{that unpretending bit of chalk represented law—law recog- 

| uised and maintained for the general good of the community, 

{his is no fable, but a stern, uncompromising fact. It may 
have been an isolated instance, but I have reason to believe it 
was not, Jn any case, what a lesson is here conveyed! What 
a sermon is preached from the text, ‘A law unto them- 
BEL VeS _ 

ihere were people, rude, ragged, wretched, whose lives 
were cast among the flints, whose hearts, ground down under 
tle iron hoofs of poverty, might well have been hardened to 
fluts also, yet were so far softened by the poor privilege it 
ove as to be amenable to the law laid down by that soft bit 
of chalk. 

Surely that bit of chalk is a guarantee for England’s loyalty 
ani stubility, however much red-eyed republicans may rave. 
And here, moreover, is a hopeful field for the earnest home- 
missionary. Hearts cannot be closed against the Divine Law 
which are open to that law tacitly enjomed by # simple bit of 
common chalk. 





a 
MARRIED LIFE LN CHINA. 


Very little is known in this country of the married #ife of 
the Chinese, but nevertheless their habits and customs in this 
re pect are very minute, and by no means devoid of interest. 
‘Tie patriarchal system of the country is exhibited, on a 
stmall seale, in all Chinese households; for as the emperor 
claims to be, and theoretically is, the absolute and Gespotic 
ruler of his subjects, so every father exercises a similar power 
over his family, even claiming tbe right to sell his children 
as slaves, 

A woman in China, when once she is married, and has 
assumed ber husband’s clan-name, becomes part and parcel 
of his family, and henceforward she has but a slight con- 
nexion with her own relations, her duty and obedience being 
entirely Wansferred to her husband and his parents, the latter 
of whom, sad to relate, frequently treat her with great 
cruelty, and more as a slave than a daughter-in-law. 

Nhe Chinese wife’s great hope and ambition are that she 
may have male offspring to perpetuate her husband’s name, 
t care for and support him in old age, aad, after death, to 
watch over and ofler sacrifices at his grave, and at stated 
periods to bura incense before his tablet. If she chance to 
be so unfortunate as to have no children or only daughters, 
there is rarely any happiness in store for her in her married 
lif-, and her husband is very likely to take to himself a con- 
cline, if he can afford to do so, hoping thereby to attain the 
Jirting wish cf his heart. 

\Vhen women have no children they supplicate the goddess 

{ them and send them gons, for, if possi- 


liui-fu Fu-jen to aid 
e, they would rather not have daughters. If a man have 
without honor and die 





no sons he is thought to “ live 
unhappy ;” and so eager is a Chinaman for a male heir, that, 
tc iling a son of his own, he will adopt one from his brothers’ 
fo milies, if he can get one. Occasionally, too, from this all- 

sorbing desire for a son, parents will bribe a nurse to get 
‘me poor man’s boy and substitute him for a newly-born 

vughter. Lu the exaggerated phraseology common to the 
Chinese, those who do this are said “ Tou | Boy huan feng,” 
lat is, to steal a dragon and exchange it for a phenix. 

the following customs, related in the Social Life of the 
Chinese, are rather amusing, and show what devices women 
in the Celestial Empire will resert to in the hope that they 
inay thereby be blessed with children. Every year, between 
tie eleventh and fifteenth day of the first and eighth Chinese 
moons, several of the most popular temples devoted to the 
worship of a goddess of children, commonly called “ Mother,” 
are frequented by married, but childless, women, for the 


purpose of procuring one of a kind of shoe belonging to her. 
‘Tose who come for a shoe burn incense and candles before 
the image of “ Mother,” and vow that they will offer a 


tL anksgiving, if she will aid them in bearing a male vhild. 
‘lie shoe is taken home and placed in the niche, which holds 
t.e family image of the goddess, where it %& worshipped in 
connexion with “ Mother,” thoagh not separately, on the 
first and fifteenth days of each moon ; fresh flowers are then 
oilered up, and incense, candles, and mock-money are burned. 
*\ hen the child thus prayed for is born, should such a fortu- 
| nate event tuke place, the happy mother, in accordance with 
her vow, causes two shoes to be made like the one obtained 
from the temple. These two and the original one are 
brought to the temple with her thank-offering, which gene- 
raly consists of several plates of food. Some women, 
instead of asking for a shoe of the goddess, beg some of the 
flowers which she usually has in her hands or in a flower- 
vase near by. “ 
On reaching home some women fasten the flowers thus 
obtained in their bair, whilst others place them in a vase 
near the niche mentioned above. Should the suppliants not 








Phe shoe is leni, but the flowers are given. | 








become mothers, no thanksgiving would be expected by the: 
goddess whose aid had been invoked. 

When a son is born there are great rejoicings in a family, 
and shortly afterwards what is termed the “ milk name” is 
given, which answers to “pet names” amongst ourselves. 
Later on the boy receives a regular name, usually of two 
characters, corresponding to what we call the “ Christian 
name ;” when written it is placed after the clan or surname. 
When grown up even, boys are often called, not by their 
proper names, but by their number in the family—for exam- 
ple, A-sze or A-woo, that is, Number Four or Number Five. 

On the third day after its birth the nurse washes the child 
for the first time, before the family image of the goddess 
“ Mother,” who is currently believed to watch over all chil- 
dren till they reach their sixteenth year, and at the same 
time a thank-oflering of meat, cakes, fruit, wine, flowers, etc., 
is placed before her, in recognitien of her aid in the character 
of Lucina. As is always the case with such like oblations in 
China, they are afterwards consumed by the family. 

The important ceremony of “ binding the wrists” is now 
observed, and the practice in this matter differs considerably. 
A common plan is to tie a piece of red cotton loosely round 
the wrists; another is to fasten some ancient copper coins on 
the wrists for several days by means of red cotton. In some 
families this is not finally removed from the infant’s wrists 
for several months, though it is more usual to take it off after 
fourteen days. The idea is that this binding of the wrists 
together will prevent the baby from being wicked and dis- 
obedient, not only in childhood, but also in after-life. In 
allusion to this singular custom, when children are trouble- 
some or nauglity, they are asked if their mothers neglected 
to bind their wrists. 

When the baby is a month old the head is shaved for the 
first time, and in the case of a boy this ceremony is per- 
formed before the Ancestral Tablets. A feast is also given, 
to which the relatives and intimate friends are invited, avd it 
is customary for them to bring presents of toys, food, money, 
&c.; they also frequently club together and send the infant a 
silver plate, on which they inscribe three characters, meaning 
Longevity, Honor, and Happiness. Shortly after this, the 
parents make their acknowledgments to their various friends 
for congratulations and for the presents which they have 
sent; this is commonly done by sending a small present of 
cakes in return. At a subsequent entertainment, which 
sometimes takes place when the child is four months old, the 
“ happy father,” it is said, “ bows down before the goddess 
(‘ Mother’), and begs that the child may be good-natured aud 
easy to take care of, that it mey grow fat, that it may sleep 
well at night, and that it may not be given to crying,” &c. 
From this we may naturally infer that the habits of Chinese 
babies are much the same as those of our own, and that 
distracted parents in China, as elsewhere, know what it is to 
have wakeful nights and squalling babies. 

The maternal grandmother, when a boy is a year old, 
sends him a present of a cap and a pair of shoes, as well 
as some other garments, and on this occasion another family 
feast is held to celebrate the birthday. 

English mothers, whose children are backward in walk- 
ing, will be amused at the following piece of Chinese nur- 
sery superstition: “It is the custom in many families, when 
the child is just beginning to walk alone, for a member of 
the family to take a large knife, often such as is used in the 
kitchen to cut up vegetables, and, approaching him from be- 
hind as he is toddling along, to put it between his legs, or 
hold it a little way off him, with the edge downwards, and 
then to bring it to the ground, as if in the act of cutting 
something. This is called ‘cutting tie cords of his feet, 
and the motion is repeated two or three times. It is done in 
order to facilitate his learning to walk, and is supposed to be 
of great use in keeping the child from stumbling and falling 
down.” 

Afier the shaving of the head at the end of the first month, 
it is acommon practice to allow a patch of hair to grow on 
the top, if the child be a boy, and on both sides, if a girl ; the 
hair *‘s braided into tight little queues, which stick out, and 
rive the children a very comical look in their earlier years. 

hen a girl, however, reaches womanhood, she ceases to 
wear these queues, which have latterly hung down her back 
in glossy braids, and her hair is done up on her head in 
the peculiar Chinese style, which, we believe, varies but 
little all over the empire, and report says—though we can- 
not vouch for the accuracy of the story—that the singular 
edifice is very rarely taken to pieces, and that the women use 
a curious little cane pillow to prevent the disarrangement of 
their hair at night. 

On the fifteenth day of the first moon of the year, the birth- 
day of the goddess “ Mother” occurs, and, as we have re- 
marked in a previous article, married women then repair to 
the temples, and worship her, burning incense, and having 
crackers let off in her honor. Of this fact we can speak from 
personal experience, having lived for upwards of two years 
within a few yards of such a temple, and having been often 
nearly suffocated with the smell and fumes of the burning 
joss-sticks; the firework part of the performance, too, was 
always carried on con amore, as we know to our cost. The 
din and clamor raised by the crowds of women frequenting 
the small temple of whica we speak, on “ Mother’s” high 
festivals, will never fade from our memory, for they were 
truly awful, and could hardly be said to savor muck of real 
devotion. 

When a boy goes to school for the first time, he is expected 
to take with him two small candles, some incense-sticks, and 
mock-money, all of which are burned in honor of Confucius 
before a slip of paper bearing some snch inscription as “ the 
Teacher, a pattern for ten thousand ages,” or one of the great 
sage’s other pumeyous titles, the new pupil bowing down and 
making his prostrations the while. About the end of spring 
in each year, schoolmasters often give their boys a treat, 
when very similar, though more elaborate, ceremonies are 
performed, and it is the custom for the pupils to bring pre- 
sents of money to defray the expenses. 

Children of both sexes are said to “ go out of childhood,” 
when they are about sixteen years of age, as in China 
they are then considered to have become adults, and 
the event is usually celebrated by certain family ob- 
servances. It must, however, be borne in eae | that 
though a child in China becomes of age at sixteen, he is 
not thereby emancipated from the control of his parents, for 
during their lifetime he is bound by law and custom to obey 
them implicitly, be he ever so cld or ever so wealthy. The 
only exception that is made ‘to this rule is when the child has 
attained to some office under government, and then he is 
obliged to render his obedience to the emperor, who, whilst 
le is in the public service, stands to him in loco parentis. 
When a son has reached his sixteenth year, he commonly as- 
sumes the direction of the business matters of the family, if 
his father be dead, unless, indeed, as sometimes happens, his 
mother have a very strong will of herown. The doctrine 
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inculcated in Chinese Classics is that a woman has three 


stages of obedience : to wit, first, she must obey her father 
(before she marries); second, her husband (after she is mar- 
ried); and, third, her son (when her husband is dead), provi- 
ded, of course, that the son have reached the age of man- 
hood. In the last-named case, however, law and custom 
would never uphold the son in treating his mother in an un- 
kind or unfilial manner. Filial piety is held in the highest 
esteem in China, even to an exaggerated extent, and it may 
happen that, in cases of extremely unfilial conduct, parents 
will bring their offspring before the district magistrate, and 
invoke the aid cf the law in support of their rights ; such 
instances are, however, rare, but they occasionally oecur, and 
the only persons who have any claim to be consulted are the 
maternal uncles of the accused, who, if these concur with his 
parents in their view of his misconduct, stands a very bad 
chance indeed of escaping without some serious mark of in- 
dignity, if he be lucky enough to get oft without severe pun- 
ishment. 

“ Fathers heve virtually the power of life and death over 
their children, for even if they kill them designedly, they 
are subject to only the chastisement of the bamboo and ‘a 
year’s banishment; if struck by them, to no punishment at 
all. The penalty of striking parents, or for cursing them, is 
death, as among the [lebrews. In practice it does not appear 
that this absolute power bestowed on fathers is productive of 
evil, the natural feeling being, on the whole, a sufficient se- 
‘curity against its abuse.” 

If a son be convicted of the murder of either of his parents, 
‘Chinese law visits the crime with awful severity, for not only 
is the murderer executed, but his body is cut up into small 
‘pieces, and everything possible is done to mark the enormity 
of thecrime. On this point the following extract, from the 
work quoted before, describes very graphically the course 
‘that is pursued: “ A man and his wife had beaten and other- 
wise severely ill-used the mother of the former. This being 
reported by the viceroy to Peking, it was determined to en- 
force, in a singular manner, the fundamental principles of 
the empire. The very place where it occurred was anathe- 
matised, as it were, and made accursed. The principal 
offenders were put to death; the mother of the wife was 
bambooed, branded, and exiled for her daughter’s crime; the 
scholars of the district, for three years, were not permitted to 
attend the public examinations, and their promotion thereby 
stopped ; the magistrates were deprived of their office, and 
banished. The house in which the oflenders dwelt was dug 
up from the foundations. ‘ Let the viceroy,” the edict adds, 
‘make known this proclamation, and let it be dispersed 
through the whole empire, that the people may all learn it. 
And if there be any rebellious children who oppose, beat, or 
degrade their parents,they shall be punished in like manner. If 
the fae gr indeed, know the principles of reverence, then 
they will fear and obey the imperial will, and not Jook on this 
as empty declamation. I instruct the magistrates of every 
province to warn the heads of families and elders of villages, 
and on the second and sixteenth of every month to read the 
Sacred Instructions, in order to show the importance of the 
relations of life, that persons may not rebel against their 
parents, for I intend to render the empire filial.” The fore- 
going paragraph will give a very clear idea of what is uni- 
versally the theory on the subject in China, but, judging 
from our own knowledge of their character, we much fear 
that in this, as well as in very many other matters, the 
Chinese are more perfect in their theory than in their 
practice. 


—_— Oe. 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


Of all that occupies the attention of the naturalist, there is 
mothing more interesting than the study of the habits of ani- 
mals, their various instincts, and the intelligence which they 
‘display. Anecdotes, perfecily well authenticated, concerning 
dogs and elephants, sufficiently attest their intelligence; and 
any one who keeps a dog, and vatches its behavior with 
attention, will soon see enough to remove all doubt on the 
point. But many animals, as well as dogs and elephants, 
exhibit similar proofs of intelligence, although not perhaps in 
equal degree. We propose now to relate a few anecdotes 
illustrative of intelligence in animals of diflerent kinds, most 
of them from personal observation, one or two as communi- 
cated to us by persons whose testimony we could not but 
unhesitatingly accept. 

A small menagerie exhibited at a fair in a village in Ayr- 
shire was much crowded with visitors. Among the animals 
was a brown bear, not shut up in a cage, but fastened by a 
chain in a corner of the area, which was fenced off by a slight 
rail, that people might not go too near him. A woman who 
was there with a basket, selling gingerbread, however, went 
so near, that Bruin, putting forth his huge paw, clutched the 
basket, which he quick!y drew from her hand, emptying most 
of its contents upon the ground within the space allotted to 
himself. She began to make some attempt to recover her 
gingerbread, but the animal, offering no violent resistance, 
quietly lay down upon it, and then proceeded to draw it forth 
piece by piece, and to eat it at his leisure. Something of 
Treason was surely displayed by the bear, in adopting this 
method to secure possession of the gingerbread. 

A farmer in Renfrewshire had a horse which not only dis- 
covered how to slip its head from the halter by which it was 
fastened in the stable, but how to lift the latch of the stable- 
door, open the door, and get out, when at any time the door 
was left unlocked. This trick was often repeated. A similar 
story, we believe, is told of other horses, and probably with 
truth in every case. We have no doubt of the truth of it in 
the cuse now mentioned. 

Cats are quite as clever in the act of opening latches when 
it suits their purpose. A family in one of the northern out- 
skirts of London were a good deal annoyed with the frequent 
rob of their larder, a smal] outhouse behind their dwell- 
ing. gs of lamb and other articles were devoured or carried 
off, and no one could tell how. The theft was a mystery. 
One of the servants determined to discover the delinquent, 
She accordingly watched, and one night found that the 
thieves were a sect of cats belonging to the neighborhood. 
The larder had a latch which had to be pressed down in open- 
ing the door. No cat could properly press it down by spring- 
ing from the ground. Tiere was, however, an adjoining 
wall, from which cats might leap and risk the depression of 
the latch as they successively passed. This was what they 
did: they leaped from the wal! one after the other, each try- 
ing to depress the latch as it passed, until one cat more for- 
tunate than the others made the needful depression with its 
paw. The door immediately was opened, and a leg of mut- 
ton, which had been the object of siege, was secured, and 
eaten all but the bones. Was there not much sagacious plan- 
ning in this piece oi robbery by cats? We think there was 
—aimost as much as we see demonstrated in some of the 
meaner departments of the human species. The incident 
took place lately. 
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forenoon when the turkey was accustomed to repair to it, but, 
seated on one or othcr of the trees, kept watch for the oppor- 
tunity of so delicious a repast; so that it was found necessary 


stable, in preference to another; and it is also very «sy to | to follow the turkey pretty closely in order to obtain her egg 


note that they often proceed with much more appareit alac- 
rity in going home than when going away from home. 


But | 


unbroken by the magpie’s bill. 


The last anecdote that we propose to tell concerns a trout. 


the memory of the horse is more tenacious than is commonly | Few anecdotes have been told of the intelligence of fishes, 


supposed. A gentleman having on one occasion travelled 
along a certain road at a considerable distance from home, 
turned off it to pay a short visit to a friend, at whose hospita- 
ble abode his horse found rest and refreshment as well as 
himself. Riding along the same road about a year after, he 
wished to see if the horse retained any recollection of the 
place and occurrence, and when he came near where the road 
to his friend’s house branched oft from the main road, le let 
the reins fall loosely on the horse’s neck. Presently the 
animal pricked up his ears, quickened his pace, and on coming 
to the side-road, unhesitativgly turned into it, instead of going 
straight on. 

“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib,” 
says the prophet Isaiab. We have not had much opportu- 
aity of observation as to the ass, although we are inclined to 
believe that it is far from being a stupid animal, and is at 
least equal in intelligence to the horse; but often have we 
observed that both the ox and the horse soon get well ac- 
quainted.with those who attend to their wants and show them 
kindness. Well also do they know the place where they are 
fed, and the time when a supply of food may be expected. 
If a see the farmer’s cart on a winter-day at the gate of the 
field where the sheep or cattle require supplies of hay, because 
the ground is covered with snow, and hard-bound by frost, 
you will see also the animals congregating towards the place 
where it is usually distributed. Wuhen the hour is near ior 
cows to be brought home to be milked and fed, they very 
generally are to be seen waiting near the gate of the field, or, 
if not, they are ready to come at the accustomed call. The 
horse whinnies in recognition when his master enters the 
stable and probably to express his desire for a litle corn. He 
knows well what is likely to come when the corn-chest is 
opened, and further whinnying signifies his approbation and 
2ager expectation. Similar things may be observed in many 
other animals. The pet lamb knows as well where the bread 
is kept as any of the shepherd’s family. We remember a 
goat, which, being commonly kept chained in an outhouse, 
to prevent him from destroying shrubs and flowers, was ac- 
customed, whenever he could break loose, to rush into the 
kitchen, and in all haste to the press where the oatcake was 
to be found, that being a luxury in which he delighted. The 
gruntings of the hog, when a footstep comes near the sty, are 
as certainly a begging for food as the silting up of a dog 
upon bis haunches ; the approach of footsteps having become 
associated with the idea of a replenishment of the trough, or 
an agreeable donation of cabbage-blades, Poultry know the 
call that invites them to come and be fed, as well as their 
own chickens do the cluck by which the mother-hen an- 
nounces that she has found something for them to eat. In 
the one case, we have an instance, apparently, of instinct ; 
but the other is evidently very different, an instance of some- 
thing learned and acquired in the state of domestication. 

Many instances have been recorded of the display of intelli- 
gence by rats, to which we beg leave to add the following. 
A farmer’s wife in the west of Scotland remarked that the 
cream on the surface of the milk in her dairy was often inter- 
fered with. At first, she suspected that some of her children 
bad taken the unwarrantable liberty of dipping picces of 
bread in it, but she could find nothing to confirm this suspi- 
cion; and by-and-by she noticed strange little stresks of 
cream on the edges of the milk-basins, as if a string had been 
dipped in and drawn out, so as to leave a mark. At last she 
discovered the secret. The cream was stolen by rats, which 
got upon the edges of the earthenware basins containing the 
milk, and not being able to reach down to it, a depth of 
several inches, nor daring to attempt to go down, us they 
could never have climbed up the smooth surface again, dipped 
in the tips of their long tails, drew them up loaded wit the 
rich cream, and licked them. An arrangement of the basins, 
such that the rats could not get upon the edges of them, put 
an end to all further depredations of this kind. There was 
surely something more than instinet in this case in the pro- 
cedure of the rats. 

We have something still to tell regarding the ingennity of 
rats. A family in a country-house in Hertfordshire lad a 
fancy for rearing ducks, but could not well do so on account 
of rats, which systematically got hold of and carried away 
the young ducklings, even from close to their mother. With 
a view to circumvent the rats, the maternal duck and her 
young were housed for the night under a coop, whici ad- 
mitted of no opening for the furtive intruders. The rats 
were not to be so easily cheated of their prey. On discover- 
ing that the mother-duck and her family were closely 
shrouded from intrusion, they devised a pretty plan of engi- 
neering, Which was eminently successful. In the course of a 
single night they excavated a tunnel, going below the outer 
edge of the coop to its interior, and thus very neatly, without 
producing any alarm, stole every duckling from under the 
guardianship of the mother. 

Two rats belonging to the same colony performed a feat 
quite as ingenious. A trap which was baited tor their cap- 
ture, was oe plundered without securing a sing!e rat. 
They had evidently iuvented some plan for cafely stealing 
away the bait, and what the plan was could only be learned 
by setting a watch on the trap. We shall explain how the 
theft was effected. Tke trap was of the kind which is some- 
times employed for catching mice. It was a box with a 
sliding door, which was sustained by mechanism connected 
with the bait. On the bait being nibbled at, the door descends 
and makes the mouse a prisoner. The two rats saw through 
the device, and resorted to the following very simp'c but 
effectual method to take away the bait, which was a picce of 
toasted cheese, and yet escape imprisonment. One of them 
placed itself under the dvor, so that it might fall on its back, 
while the other crept in and successfully carried off the mor- 
sel of cheese. The first rat then drew itself from under the 
door, and joized its companion. This demonstratiou of rat 
intelligence, like the preceding incident, is of recent occur- 
rence. 

Our next anecdote relates to an animal of a very different 
kind, a magpie. Amongst the poultry at a country-house in 
Renfrewshire was a turkey-ben, that preferred, as turkeys 
often do, to make her nest among bushes on the side of a 
burn, some three hundred yards from the house, rather than 
in the outhouse appropriated to the poultry. A magpie, 
chancing to be perched one day on a neighboring tree, saw 
the turkey visit her nest, and pounced down on the newly 
laid egg as soon as the turkey had left it, proceeding without 
loss of time to make a hole in the sheil, and extract a portion 
(of its contents. From that day forth, the magpie was never 

















land they do not 


generally get credit for much of it, nor do 
they probably possess much. Yet that they do possess some 
measure of it, appears from the well-known fact, that carp in 
ponds have learned to come at a certain signal to be fed, and 
something of the same kind has been observed of some kinds 
of sea-fish in a marine fish-pond. It would be worth while 
for any one who bas an aquarium to direct his attention to 
this subject, and to keep a record of his observations. Ours 
were made on a trout in a burn. Its place of abode was: 
under a stone in a small pool, immediately beJow a wooden 
bridge, over which the path Jed from the house in which we 
resided to the garden. It was a pleasing amusement for boys 
to feed the trout with worms, which were readily to be pro- 
cured in the garden; and the trout was fed accordingly, and 
soon learned to come out from below the stone, and seize the 
worm thrown into the pool, whatever number of spectators 
might be close at hand on the bridge, and although some of 
them might hea little noisy. But it was thought proper to 
try a trick upon the poor fish, and to present him with a very 
small long radish, instead of a worm. Out came the trout at 
once, the radish in shape and color being pretty like a worm, 
and caught it ere it reached the bottom; but quickly spat it 
out again, and retreated to the shelter of the stone. Once or 
twice afterwards, the trick was successfully repeated ; but the 
trout soon learned to distinguish a radish from a worm, and 
ceased to come out for the one, although prompt enough in 


coming for the other. 
——_>_—_——. 


LACES AND LADIES. 
Dr..Johnson once said, ** A Brussels trimming, madam, is 


like bread-sauce, it takes away the glow of color from the 


gown, and gives you nothing instead of it; but sauce was in- 
vented to heighten the flavor of our food, and trimming is an 
ornament to the manteau or it is nothing.” On this Mrs. Pal- 
liser, whose scorn hardly allows her to do justice to the doc- 
tor, remarks, ‘‘ A man whose culinary ideas did not rise above 
bread-sance could searcely pronounce upon ‘point.’” The 
fashion of the present day shows that Johnson’s dictum is not 
now held in much esteem, for there has been a marked revival 
in the use of lace in ladies’ attire. And it is well that it is so ; 
for of all human fabrics it is the most graceful, subtle, and as 
it were aerial, while it possesses this advantage to the sex who 
so much need fields for labor, that it can be produced in its 
perfection only by the delicate fingers of women. 

Had the old Tory doctor been able to foresee what was to 
put lace under a ban for a season, we should doubtless have 
had him among its fiercest upholders, since it would have 
been symbolical to him of loyalty to Church and Crown. For it 
was mainly the French revolution that effected its disuse. 
You see there was no congruity between it and the bodies of 
beings grand enough to associate with such Brutus-like heroes 
as Marat, Danton, Robespierre, avd their Plutarchian com- 
patriots. Nought save the scanty drapery of the Muses and 
the Graces are adapted to a people whose minds soared far 
above the commonplace modesty, purity, and gentleness en- 
gendered by an obsolete religion. Hence ‘‘ point,” the stiff- 
ness of which spake of thraldom, was banished; and gauze, so 
figurative of /iverte, held sway in company with the guillotine. 

We do not, however, believe that every nation of Europe 
would have passively allowed the shears of the dressmakers of 
the Kues de la Paix and St. Denis to clip off its lace, if its use 
had not reached such a pitch of extravagance as to lead toa 
natural reaction. We find that at the beginning of the last 
centary some worshipped this decoration so passionately that 
not only did they by many absurdities display their devotion 
to it in this life, but, with a hideous mockery of corruption, 
strove to show their fondness even in the tomb. Thus an act- 
ress named Oldfield loved it so enthusiastically that, not con- 
tent with buying and esteeming as her chief treasure a sta- 
tuetto of the Earl of Strafford by Grinling Gibbons, because it 
had carved on it a beautifully wrought Vandyke collar, she so 
ordered it that before her burial in Westminster Abbey—what 
a resting-place for this idol of an age of frippery!—she lay in 
stute in Jerusalem Chamber in a splendid lace hood and a 
Holland shift, with a tucker of double ruffles. It was of ber 
that Pope wrete the well-known lines:-— 


“ Odious ! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke 
(Were the last words which poor Narcissa spoke) ; 
No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face. 
One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead : 
And, Betty, give these cheeks a little red.” ggugigd 


Aurora von Koningsmark, too, as notorious for her frailty 








as her beauty, which were both very great, almost with her 
last breath direcied that her worthless clay, adorned with 
jewels of great value, was to be swathed in those folds of lace 
—point d’Angleterre, Malines, or guipure — which now in 
Quedlinburg enwrap a hideous mass of shrivelled parchment. 
But let us not think too harshly of the impious vanity{of these 
poor creatures. After all, they did not show more folly than 
the Duke of Alva—an heroic soul, an aristos, one of the best, 
mark you!—who, in accordauce with bis will, was interred 
(1739) ‘* in ashirt of the finest Holland trimmed with new 
point lace, a new coat of Vardeg cloth embroidered with sil- 
ver, a new wig, bis cane on the right, his sword on the left of 
his coffin.” They who have a taste for such matters may, by 
taking a trip to Palermo, see a gratifying spectacle. There 
the catacombs of the Capuchin convent have an embalming 
power, so that through the glass lids of their coffins grim 
iunmmies may be seen with painted faces and robes of the 
finest texture, tricked out with costly lace. Such folly as 
these things indicate seems to have prevailed in the sensual 
days of the British Solomon, as a good Bishop of London was 
forced to exclaim: ‘Fashion Has bronght in deep ruffs, 
double ruffs, and no ruffs. When the judge of the quick and 
the dead shall appear, He will not know those who have so 
defaced the fashion he hath made.” The mention of ruffs re- 
minds ns, we are told by Ben Jonson, that even men 
* thought nothing of turning four or five hundred acres of land 
into two or three trunks of apparel.” At this statement we 
shall not marvel when we know how great a part the ruff 
played, and that to edge it at least twenty-five yards of lace 
were needed, which was grounded on lace squares or cut 
work. Nor was this all; besides the ruff, cut away in front- 
and standing up stiff behind to form the gorget—a capital con 
trivance to shield the head from draughts—there had to be 
added the falling or Vandyke collar, with its elaborate geome- 
trical pattern, hanging bands, whisks, rebatoes, and rufiles.— 
Queen. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA. 


Alexander Mackenzie was born at Dunkeld, Perthshire, in 
1822, and though his early years were spent in his native 
land, has been long enough in Canada to make his way in the 
country and to become a thorough Canadian. Rising by his 
own energy and genius to a position of influence in the 
locality in which he settled, he was first elected to Parlia- 
ment in 1861, for the County ef Lambton, as an ardent Clear 
Grit, and has since continued to sit for that constituency. 
His parliamentary career involves few particulars that need 
be noted. He was a devoted oppositionist, except during the 
time when the McDonald-Sicotte-Dorion Cabinet was in 
office until the Coalition of 1864, when he gave the Govern- 
ment a hearty support up to the time the Hon. George 
Brown resigned the Presidency of the Council. He was 
then (January, 1866) oflered a seatin the Cabinet but declined 
to accept it. Though generally acting in opposition to the 
Ministry, Mr. Mackenzie always gave a cordial support to 
any legislative measure necessary to ‘the perfecting of Con- 
federation ; and he, in obedience to his honest convictions, in 
direct antagonism to several of the members of his own party 
on the important subject of “ protection to native industry.” 
Mr. Mackenzie does not believe in protection through the 
operation of a high tariff, and he is of a character likely to 
follow his own convictions on every question of policy that 
may come up. He bas been a useful hard-working Member 
of Parliament; to him the country owes the excellent Act 
for providing speedy egress from public buildings, and he 
and his fast friend, Mr. McKellar, were mainly responsible 
for the crude and ill-digested Municipal and Assessmeni Acts 
of 1866, for some of the errors of which, however, it would 
be quite unfair to held either of these gentlemen accounta- 
ble. He was for a long time Chairman of the Printing Com- 
mittee of the House, and has always taken an active part in 
parliamentary affairs. Though no orator, and in spite of the 
disadvantage of a somewhat harsh unpleasant voice, he is an 
effective, logical and instructive speaker; he masters almost 
every subject with which he deals. 

Having obtained a seat in the Provincial Legislature of 
Ontario, he was chiefly instrumental, along with Mr. Blake, 
in securing the overthrow of the Sandfield McDonald Admin- 
istration, and succee:led Hon. A. B. Wood, as Treasurer of 
the Province. He soon resigned the office, and devoted bim- 
self entirely to his duties as Leader of the Opposition in the 
Federal Legislature. It was he who moved the resolution 
which led to the resignation of Sir John A. Macdonald, and, 
according to constitutional practice, he was called upon to 
form a new Government. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


The Spanish massacre, and the consequent critical position 
of Spain, in ber relations with the United States and Great 
Britain, still continues the principal topic of the week ; and 
while all agree that it was one of the most barbarous and im- 
politic events in history--barbarous as almost unprecedented 
in modern times, and impolitic as likely to ‘terminate in the 
independence of Cuba—the London Times and Mr. Caleb 
Cushing—a high icternational lawyer at Washington— 
assert that the Virginius was a lawful capture, having 
been engaged at the time in a contraband trade and in levying 
war upon the Island of Cuba. The question has been still 
more embittered by rumored violence offered to Mr. Sickles, 
the American Ambassador at Madrid; but the report turns 
out to be, to say the least, greatly exaggerated, and some 
reference may be drawn of the estimation in which Mr. 
Sickles is held by his own countrymen from the fact that a 
leading New York daily journal denounces him as “an un- 
hung scoundrel,” which we should term rather strong 
language, even if true. In all probability, however, there 
will be no war upon the subject, as it would only lead to 
wholesale slaughter, while it would not restore the dead to 
life. 

Spain at this moment is also convulsed by a fearful internal 
struggle. In this connection we observe that an important 
Carlist victory bas been announced, and, though its authen- 
ticity is doubtful, there can be no question that the Intran- 
sigentes at Cartagena are causing the government at Madrid 
serious trouble. A few days ago it was discovered that a 
formidable plot had been formed by two of their principal 
leaders for delivering the city into the bands of the Execu. 
tive, but the mob arose in fury, and arrested their officers, 
Now, however, it is said, they will all unite in supporting the 
country in any war with America, or against any power 
whatever which dares to dispute the authority of Spain to 
seize the Virginius, when engaged, as they assert, in hostile 
attempts upon Spain. ; 

A serious outbreak has also occurred at El Ahsa, an Arabian 
district in the East, which would have excited considerable 
attention but for this more impoitant event in the West. 
Three hundred Arabs have there been attacked and cut down 
by a body of Turks, who lost seventy of their own number 
in the course of the conflict, and England having been 


denounced, it may be inferred that there are to be no more 
concessions to Catholicity; and that at the next general 
election in England the old “No Popery” cry is to be 
revived. Catholicity, moreover, is menaced in Germany. 
The German Emperor has not only emblazoned Dollinger, 
its principal opponent, but sentenced a refractory Archbishop 
to two years’ imprisonment. In England, too, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and a large body of the Episcopal prelacy 
have deemed it their duty to denounce the introduction of 
Confession into the English Church ; and the poor old Pope 
has no other course to suggest, amid all these afflictions, than 
to counsel resignation. 

Regarding local matters, or those immediately at our own 
door, the affair of Mr. Tweed has monopolized attention, and 
he has been committed as a prisoner to the Tombs, prior to 
making his appearance as a penitent, or at least an inmate of 
the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. There are so many 
slips, however, here “ between the cup and the lip,” in judicial 
affairs, especially where a wealthy rogue is concerned, that 
we shall nct believe in his permanent incarceration until it 
actually takes place, and, in any event, if money can ex- 
tricate him, he assuredly will not undergo the whole of his 
twelve years sentence. But long before the expiry of that 
time, he will probably be stripped by his lawyers and other 
zealous defenders, of every dollar he possesses, and then 
turned loose upon the public as a ruined, a disgraced, as well 
as degraded man. Meantime, he is living most luxuriously 
in the Tombs, Train’s Jate apartment, fronting the street, 
having been fitted up for him. 

The authorities are, meanwhile, proceeding with praise- 
worthy alacrity against some of his late confederates; and 
the judge of the court is also taking measures for the punish- 
ment of the counsel in the case, who had the effrontery to 
send him up a sort of “round-robin” protest against his sit- 
ting on the bench as a corrupt and prejudiced partizan. 
They profess extreme contrition now, as a matter of course, 
when called up for contempt of court; being evidently afraid 
that the indignant justice will sentence them toa fine of $250 
each, as well as send them for twenty-four hours to jail, 
for the purpose of enabling them to reflect duly upon their 
misconduct, or to test more fully, the sincerity of their 
repentance. 

Two of the inferior culprits, meanwhile, Ingersoll and 
Farrington, confederates of Tweed, have been sentenced 
respectively to five years and eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labor in the State prison of Sing Sing. 





NOT THE LAST OF THE CANADA PACIFIC 
RAILWAY SCANDAL. 


A London weekly paper, in commenting on the recent 
disclosures in Canada, which led to a change of ministry 
there, says: “This scandal cannot be closed by the with- 
drawal of Sir John Macdonald and his colleagues. Their 
resignation is a very proper act of deference to public opinion ; 
but it can be accepted only as a preliminary to a thorough in- 
quiry. The influence of Government must be felt and must 
be apparent, in bringing the whole truth to light; and Lord 
Duflerin’s rule will be judged by the line of conduct which 
he may now adopt. The scandalous facts which have been 
already disclosed through the investigations of the Royal 
Commission, are so many reasons for insisting upon more 
light. * * 

“ Did Sir John Macdonald and his colleagues, in considera- 
tion of certain sums of money advanced for the assistance of 
the Ministerial party at the election of 1872, promise Sir Hugh 
Allan tbe contract for the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway ? Sir John Macdonald admits that money was ad- 
vanced for electioneering purposes, Sut he repudiates the 
conditions. There is no contract between him and the rail- 
way contractors. Was such a document likely to exist? Sir 
George Cartier is dead, and with his death a chain in the 
evidence is snapped. The difficulties in the way of a com- 
plete history of the scandal are hereby increased ; but it is 





/to be hoped that they will not prove insurmountable. At 
| best, the story is bad enough. We find—this is admitted 
—that Canadian statesmen did not hesitate to accept many 
pecuniary favors from the very parties who were about to 
apply to them for a contract of immense value. 

“It is the duty of men placed in positions of high trust, 
not only to be above suspicion ; but so to act that the breath 
of slander cannot reach them. The Canadian Ministers 
should have refused pecuniary help from Sir Hugh Allan, on 
the ground that he was an applicant for a contract; and, on 
his side, for the same reasons, Sir Hugh should have refused 
the money. As men of the world, they must have known 
what the popular judgment could not fail to be on the trans- 
action they entered upon. There is no evidence to show that 
either parties were simple-minded—or that, indeed, they were 
high-minded. On the face it, Sir Hugh Allan’s transactions 
with Sir John Macdonald and his colleagues were immoral ; 





called on to interfere, may probably find herself involved in| and, to our mind, one of the strongest proofs of the immo- 
hostilities here as well as with the Ashantee monarch on the rality is the absence of contract. The line of defence taken 


western coast of Africa. 

A cable message across the Atlantic indicates that Mr. 
Disraeli has made an exceedingly bitter attack upon the 
Gladstone government during his recent installation as Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow. He characterizes it as 
“a blundering and plundering administration,” and evidently 
thinks that be shall soon be called upon to supplant it. With 
this expectation, he has thought fit to give the country a 
slight view of what his own policy will be; and from the 
hearty manner in which the Home Rule party in Ireland is 





by the late Cabinet of the Dominion will weaken their case. 
It will tend to exasperate public opinion, because it shows an 
undue estimate of public gullibility. When Sir John says 
that there was no connection between the loan and the con- 
tract; we are bound to believe him, until his assertion is dis- 
proved. At the same time it is Lord Dufterin’s duty to make 
the most searching investigation into an allggation, which 
proceeds on the assumption that his late Ministers were the 
simplest as well as the purest of men; for, at the same time, 
their conduct appears to oidinary mortals—and those of the 





least suspicious nature, in a light which is damaging to the 
public men of the Dominion.” 

Since we give place to the above, which we will admit is 
written in a very strong condemnatory tone, we give also— 
and simultaneously—the following extract from a labored 
article that appeared in the London Times of the 12th inst. ; 
and which we may here ada, is written very much after the 
style that Sir John Rose, for instance, would naturally adopt, 
were he contributing something ‘to “ the Jeading journal,” on 
a subject for which he might be presumed to possess peculiarly 
concise information. But Sir John Rose, who received his 
title a few years since, at the recommendation of the fallen 
Premier-—-after having served him for a time as Finance 
Minister—knows much better how to look after the “ Baw- 
bees” as he goes along, and has accordingly become a banker 
in London, instead of remaining “ a poor man.” 

“ Men are mixed beings, and Sir John Macdonald is no ex- 
ception to the law of his kind. He has abdicated office because 
the healthy opinion of his countrymen made it impossible 
for him to brave a too clearly proved charge of wholesale 
corruption, and yet he himself was absolutely incorrupt. The 
declaration he-made last spring, so often since quoted against 
him, “ These hands are clean,” was true. But it requires ex- 
planation. It has been proved on oath, and by his own con- 
fession, that Sir George Cartier had his authority to give Sir 
Hugh Allan, on the eve of the general election last year, an 
assurance that he should be the President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and to ask Sir Hugh Allan, as Sir 
George Cartier did at the interview when he gave him this 
assurance, to assist the Ministry by a large money contribu- 
tion in the elections then imminent. It is admitted, further, 
that Sir Hugh Allan, who had never before lavished his 
money in clectoral contests, did thereupon disburse a large 
sum, a considerable part of which passed into the hands of 
Sir John A. Macdonald. It is an irresistible conclusion that 
Sir Hugh Allan gave his money because he thought he had 
obtained a valuable concession, and that Sir John Macdonald 
and Sir George Cartier applied to him for it because they 
knew they were granting him a privilege which he would ac- 
cept as 1 benefit. Nothing more is wanted to prove the ne- 
cessity of requiring the late Ministry to resign; but the whole 
truth would not be told if we stopped here. The money was 
got corruptly, and much of it must have been spent cor- 
ruptly: but there is no ground for suspecting that Sir John 
A. Macdonald received any personal benefit from it. He has 
many faults and not a few virtues—if it were not so, what 
should we say of Canada, which has followed him so long ?— 
and among his virtues there would seem to be an absolute 
disdain of money. He leaves office as he entered it—a poor 
man. The salary of the Prime Minister of Canada is more 
than moderate—it was but lately only £1,000 a year, and it is 
now not much larger—and while fortunes have been multi- 
plied, and men to the right and left of him have grown rich, 
Sir John Macdonald ,has lived on conteat with the present 
and careless for the future. The money he got from Allan, 
he spent in defraying the electioneering expenses of bimself 
and his friends, and he seems to have excused this conduct to 
himseif partly from the notion that his maintenance in office 
was indispexsable to the welfare of the Dominion, and partly 
because he held it at an ordinary and veniai incident of Par- 
liamentary life. Weare delighted to think that the public 
judgment of Canada has not sanctioned this view, but we 
cannot put the late Canadian Premier wholly outside the 
pale of pardon for entertaining it. No one can deny the 
loftiness of spirit of Mr. Pitt, or the purity of his patriotism, 
and yet we cannot question that, incorruptible as he was 
himself, he knew his power depended on the votes of con- 
tractors who sat for rotten boroughs they had bought up in 
his interest, or whose nominees represented them after they 
had themselves been ennobled on his recommendation. Sir 
John Macdonald’s political morality has been lax, but his 
weakness has never led to his personal advantage. He has 
other faults, not unknown among statesmen of a former 
generation, and it is proof of his ability that he has been 
able to retain office so long in spite of his defects. Sir John 
A. Macdonald, indeed, has been conspicuous among 
Canadians as the man among them possessing a more than 
Colonial mind. Without ceasing to be Canadian to the core, 
as, indeed, his whole career is identified with the greatness 
of Canada, he has yet proved himself capable of seeing dis- 
puted questions from the same point of view as a citizen of 
the States, or as an Englishman also. The Treaty of Wash- 
ington is an illustration of our meaning. All Canadians 
bitterly resented that Treaty, and, so far as they rested their 
complaints upon purely legal arguments, they were able to 
justify this feeling. Sir John Macdonald stood alone in 
admitting that the Canadian claims could not be so upheld. 
He saw how impossible it was for the Dominion to exclude 
strangers from fishing grounds which were only partially 
occupied by the fishermen of the Confederation. In the 
sume spirit, he was ready to admit the right of access to the 
St. Lawrence, which other Canadians were prepared to con- 
test, whatever international jurists might say in its favor. 
Sir John Macdonald’s acquiescence in the principles of the 
Treaty of Washington must be remembered as testimony of 
his superiority to local prejudice, and we believe he must be 
acquitted of responsibility for the form the Treaty assumed, 
But bis share in negotiating the Treaty of Washington was 
one of his last works. His title to Canadian honors rests on 
the legislation of more than a quarter of a century of office, 
He brought a long dispute to an end now universally 
approved by the Act for the secularization of the Clergy 
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gave to Lower Canada its Code, he was a main, though not 


Reserves, he consolidated the statutes of Upper Canada and | 


an exclusive, agent in bringing about the Confederation of | 


ANCIENT CLUBS OF LONDON. 
(For the Albion.) 
The ancient clubs of London were very different institutions | 


been performed with brilliant effect. Nothing could exceed 
the ability with which Mlle. Torriani, Miss Cary, and Mons. 
Capoul performed their individual parts, though there was 


the Provinces, and from the time of the establishment of the | from those of the present palatial establishments in St. S°™¢ disappointment in the substitution of Signor Del Puente 
Dominion he his inspired the whole of the legislative work | James's Strect and Pall Mall. They usually made no pre- | for M. Maurel. Eventually, however, though his voice is 


of its Parliament. He has been assisted by a vigilant 


Opposition, as he would probably be the first to acknoW-| cenerally held in the parlor of some snug tavern or public- 


ledge ; but in giving up the burden he has sustained so long, 
he may boast that he has written his name in the history of 
Canada, and that the stability and greatness we augur for the 
Dominion will in no slight measure be due to his genius.” 





LATEST ASPECT OF THE CUBAN SEIZURE. 

At the very outset of the trouble hetween Spain and the 
United States, we placed our views upon the subject succinctly 
on record, and we are glad to find them very generally 
endorsed by the English press. So well informed a journal 
as the Morning Post, long an important authority on foreign 
topics, in a recent number, after partially justifying the exe- 
cution of the leaders, says: “ But the execution of the cap- 
tain of the Virginius and thirty-six of his crew is a deed for 
which the Government at Madrid will probably not attempt 
any justification. These men were not going to join the in- 
surgents ; they had not fought against the legitimate authority 
of Cuba; they were not rebels. It is probable that they were 
men of different nationalities, and, if so, other countries be- 
sides the United States will have some voice in the demand 
for reparation. But what can this reparation be? The 
Governmert at Madrid may order the officers of the court 
martial who condemned these men to death to be themselves 
tried and punished; but no one can be very hopeful that 
even a pretense of obeying such an order will be made in 
Cuba.” 

A seemingly well-informed correspondent of the Evening 
Post of this city, also states that as the American authorities 
‘have become satisfied that to compe’ an answer now would 
be to bring destruction to the republic of Spain, a temporary 
delay has been granted.” He adds: “ A member of the Cabi- 
net who is thoroughly informed as to all the facts, said that 
while President Castelar had indicated his willingness to 
surrender the Virginius and make a full apology for her cap- 
ture, to do so in the present critical condition of affairs in 
Spain would be fatal to the Republic, and undoubtedly lead to 
war between the United States and the government which 
would succeed Castelar.” 

But the most impressive consideration, perhaps, with 
General Grant and the Cabinet at Washington, in favor of 
delay until Great Brilain and other European powers, whose 
subjects may have been included in the crew of the Virginius, 
can join in interference, is that if they precipitated a conflict 
at present, they might be soundly “ whipped ;” the Spanish 
fleet being so much stronger than the American, particularly 
in Cuban waters, that, if properly commanded, it might, in 
the outset, not only annihilate the American, but also menace, 
if not even bombard, New York and other maritime cities of 
the United States. We may here add that Great Britain has 
already taken steps to assert her authority as well as obtain 
redress in the matter; and, when she moves her fleets, her 
power is generally acknowledged as well as felt. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S POSITION IN CANADA. 


The Toronto Globe makes a leading article of the following 
rather free criticisms of His Excellency’s recent report to the 
Imperial Government. It says: 

“In Lord Dufierin’s despatches relating to the Pacific 
Scandal, a proposition is laid down which is re-echoed by 
some of the London papers, namely, that, independently of 
the action of Parliament, he, as an Imperial officer, had a 
right to ivstitute an enquiry into the conduct of his Ministers, 
The question is suggestive of very grave considerations as to 
the status and functions of the head of the Executive in 
Canada. One point, however, seems to have escaped the 
attention of both His Excellency and those who endorse his 
views on this matter. It is that, as an Imperial officer, the 
Governor-General has ‘ no funds’ for the purpose of paying 
Royal Commissioners, Secretaries, short-hand writers, or 
witnesses. 

“Tt will not, we suppose, be for one moment contended 
that the Governor-General can spend Canadian money except 
as voted by the Canadian Parliament; and we don’t fancy 
that Mr. Gladstone would like to place the ‘little bill’ for 
the late Commission at Ottawa in his estimates. Of course, 
if the Governor-General acts under the advice and with the 
consent of his Ministers, he can spend the money necessary, 
and leave them to obtain an indemnity from the House of 
Cammons. But, then, the moment he takes advice he is 
acting as a constitutional Governor of the Dominion, not as 
an Imperial officer. And, supposing the extreme case put by 
some of the English papers, that the Ministry and Parliament 
were both so corrupt that they would not allow an enquiry 
into administrative misdeeds, what help is there for it? 
None that we can sce, for the House would not then vote 
the money necessary to carry out an enquiry. The fact is, 
that in Canada, and wherever responsible Government exists, 
it must be accepted with all its advantages as well as all its 
risks aud inconveniences. There is no fear that Canadians 
will be any less anxious to crush corruption than their fellow 
countrymen at home, but they will always insist on keeping 
the control of the matter in their own hands, and, above all 
things, jealously maintain the sound constitutional principle 
that by their will and consent alone, shall the money derived 

from the taxes they pay be expended.” 





tensions whatever to architectural embellishment, but were 


house. But as “ brave men” are said tu have “lived before 
Agamemnon,” so clubs of celebrity existed before the days 
of Brookes’s or the Carlton, and they are to some extent yet 
perpetuated by London tradesmen who nightly, weekly or 
at longer intervals still have similar coteries in similar 
places. 

The first of the old clubs of which we have any record, as- 
sembled at a noted tavern named “ The Mermaid,” which 
was situated in the now very unfashionable locality of Fri- 
day Street, in the ancient city. The illustrious Sir Walter 
Raleigh was its founder, and here he first astonished the 
world by eating potatoes and smoking cigars—though both 
tbese perilous.feats have become matter of daily occurrence 
ever since. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, with a host of kindred spirits—met him here, and 
exchanged those keen passes of wit, o1 listened to that 
wonderful information of his, which alike astonished con- 
temporaries and posterity until his eloquent voice was, on 
the scaffold, extinguished for ever. Here, too, took place 
those intellectual combats between the great poet and “ Rare 
Ben,” which so delighted their own generation, and the 
loss of which must be deplored by every future one. Not a 
trace cf them now remains, excepting, perhaps, those lines 
by Beaumont: 

“ What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtie flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole soul in a jest,” 
which aftord a passing review of their existence, and are 
now so deeply calculated tu make us regret what is now 
irrecoverably lost. 

Another noted club in those days was Ben Jonson’s own, 
and was held at a celebrated tavern named “ The Devil,” 
situated midway between the gates of the Temple, still a 
retreat for English lawyers, and the unsightly structure of 
Temple Bar, on which the heads of so many alleged traitors 
have been exhibited. It is now occupied by the site of the 
wealthy hovse of Child, the banker, the glory of whose 
establishment, too, has passed away since the death of Lady 
Jersey, a fashionable English peeress who was its principal 
partner. Though of more recent origin than ihe Mermaid, it 
was ultimately Ben’s favorite resort. Shakespeare had, ere 
this, retired into the country, after writing those thirty-six 
wonderful dramas which neither himself nor any of his con- 
temporaries seem to have held in any high degree of estima- 
tion, though all posterity has admired or will admire them as 
productions so varied and astonishing as to raise a doubt 
whether any one man could have been the author of the 
whole. The new club, also, like most of the modern edifices, 
surpassed the old in splendor and fashion, being helc ina 
large room of the establishment, which was dignified by the 
name of “ The Apollo,” and has been described as “ great and 
lofty, with a gatlery for music.” A bust of the immortal 
Ben surmounted the door, and underneath it, “in letters of 
gold,” was his own words of welcome to every congenial 
spirit who entered the portal : 

“ Welcome all who lead or follow 
Tothe Temple of Apollo ; 
Here he speaks out from his pottle, 
Or his Tripos and tower bottle. 
All his answers are divine, 
For truth itself must flow from wine. 
Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries Old Sim, the prince of Skirkers ; 
He the half of life abuses 
That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us, 
For wine’s the only milk of Venus; 
*Tis the poet’s horse accounted, 
Ply it, and you all are mounted. ss 
’Tis the true Phebeian liquor, 
Which cheers the brain and makes wit quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 
And at once three senses pleases. 
Then welcome all who lead or follow 
To the Temple of Apollo.” 

“ Old Sim,” it may be added, was the host of ‘“ The Devil,” 
and he was reckoned a perfect model of tavern-keepers in 
those days, as indeed, he would have been in any other, for 
it was his practice to grant unlimited credit. 

To be continued. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


The Opera Season, which commenced so brilliantly, has 
scarcely attained its zenith ere it has been threatened with 
premature and total dissolution. In the early part of the 
week, the musical world was struck with astonishment by 
the intelligence that Nilsson was to appear oniy once more, 
and that the Maretzek troop had been entirely broken up, 
What caused the Swedish cantatrice to retire is unknown; 
but Max Maretzek has published a letter in which he alleges 
that Mesdames Murska and Lucca have quarreled with him 
because he proposed paying them their respective salaries of 
$500 a night in greenbacks instead of gold, the losses of the 
season having procluded him from doing otherwise. 
Meanwhile, with such a splendid company as Strakosch 








| somewhat harsh, 


he managed it with such entire command 
as to draw down well-merited applause; and Signor Co- 
letti, though laboring under the same impediment, was 
scarcely less distinguished. Signor Scolara, a comparatively 
unknowr member of the company, also acquitted himself 
well; and with such a corps, after Nilsson has appeared for 
the last time as Violetta in “La Traviata,” Aida was per- 
formed with new scenery and splendid appointments with 
great effect. 

In the concert world, Strakosch’s company have again ap- 
peared on Sunday evening to much advantage—and this time 
at Tammany Hall, Wallack’s Theatre, large as itis for such 
entertainments, having been found unable to contain them. 
Mr. Thomas has also brought out his first symphony with 
signal brilliancy; the beautiful passage of C in Schubert 
being greatly admired. 

In the Drama, strictly, Wallack’s continues to lead the 
town. Feoote’s comedy of “ The Liar” was the third of the 
great series of twelve pieces which the accomplished pro- 
prietor contemplates bringing forward, and its production 
was received with great applause by a house crowded to the 
ceiling. In the original it is somewhat coarse, but all the 
offensive passages have been eliminated in the present 
adaptation, which is by Mr. Charles Matthews. It may afford 
some idea of Mr. Wallack’s wonderful versatility to say that, 
in the part of young Wilding, he was in no degree inferior 
to that renowned actor, of whom this was a chef d'euore ; 
and Mr. John Gilbert, as the elder Wilding, formed, as usual, 
the best “ courtly father” on the stage. Miss Jeftreys-Lewis, 
a leading actress from London, made her first appearance 
here on this occasion with promise; and A’ Beckett, as 
Papillon, was only surpassed by the rare builoonery with 
which he afterwards performed as Trotter Southdown, in 
“To Oblige Benson,” the after-piece. 

At Booths, the leading specialty of the week has been the 
appearance of Mr. Booth himself in the alternate characters 
of Othello and Iago. With every disposition to be not only 
just but generous, we cannot compliment the genticman on 
his rendition of the former part. Instead of being a juste 
milieu, or happy medium between the vehemence of Salvini, 
and the tameness of King, it was jerky, spasmodic and un- 
equal in the highest degree. Mr. Wheelock, in Iago, was 
positively ridiculous, his performance being as unimpressive 
and absurd as that of Salvini’s brother himself. Tn alternat- 
ing the parts, the eflect was better. Mr. Booth made an un- 
usually good Iago, and Mr. Wheelock, in Othello, indicated 
the possession of higher powers than we had previously 
given him credit for. But Miss Pateman, as Desdemona, 
was a deplorable failure, and the representatives of the parts 
Roderigo, Cassio and Brabantio were so wretched that we 
refrain from mentioning their names. 

At Mr. Daly’s Broadway Theatre, the manager has been 
obliged this weck to bring his season abruptly to an end from 
a totally opposite cause. His company was generally good ; 
but the public could not stand his own plays, nor the exhibi- 
tion of the falsehood, fraud, forgery, theft and the most hid- 
eous immorality which he attemped to thrust down their 
throats, even thovgh followed by the usual dose of whine, 
penitence and cant. At his Eighth Avenue house, too, 
though the neighborhood is much less select, they revolted 
in nausea from his ewn works, and they have only to a small 
extent patronized “ Humpty Dumpty Abroad,” though he 
announces that he spent $50,000 ‘n bringing it forward 
We are aurprised that Mr. Daly, when he was drawing the 
bow or his purse-strings thus liberally, did not make it 
$500,000 at once, as rival managers of Variety entertainments 
in Broadway and the Bowery in like manner advertise that 
they give a performer $1,000 for a single tune on the Banjo 
or a solitary dance on the tight-rope, and of course they are 
entitled to equal belief. 

It is agreeable to mention, in the midst of all this offensive 
charlatanry, that that modest and highly meritoiious actor, 
Mr. Edwin Adams, has this week appeared at the Olympic 
as Enoch Arden. The drama is not a favorite of ours, being 
somewhat insipid and far-fetched ; but nothing could ex? 
ceed the spirit, pathos and ability with which he performed 
the titular character. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


There was a story circulated yesterday, at Washington, that 
Minister Sickles has retarded matters somewhat by indiscreet 
utterances, and that it is well known that he is anxious to 
demand his passports and to see war between the two 
nations, 

Both the new Premier of Canada, and his Postimaster-general, 
have been returned for their respective constituencies by ac- 





clamation; while the Hon. L. 8. Huntington, who brought 


the charges against the late Ministry, is to be given a com- 
plimentary dinner in Montreal. 


Mr. Charles Fechter will begin a season at the Boston 


Theatre of five nights and one watinee on the first of Decem- 
ber, appearing as //amlet on the opening night. 


The establishment of cotton factories in the State of Texas, 


is becoming very general. 


It is stated that Messrs. James R. Osgood and Co. of Bos- 


ton, proposing to telinquish the business of magazine pub- 
lishing, have sold their periodicals, the AVantic Monthly and 








still retains, Verdi’s opera of “ Rigoletto” and Aida have 


Every Saturday, to Messrs, Hurd and Houghton of New York 
and Messrs, Houghton and Co. of the Riverside Press, and 
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Our Young Folks to Messrs. Scribner and Co. of New York, 
publishers of the new juvenile magazine, St. Nicholas. 

The exports from this port continue upon the same large 
scale, being for the week last reported $7,603,599, and total 


as against $205,133,530, for the corresponding period last 
year. 

Dr. Felix Adler, who recently returned from Europe after 
spending several years there, has given the first uf a course of 


** Pall of Jerusalem.” 


A young lady of New York city, who has been studying the 
charter of Columbia college in the light of an English diction- 
ary, finds that the object of the college is ‘* the education and 
instruction of youth in the liberal aris and sciences,” and 
that the dictionary defines ‘‘ youth” as “ young persons of 
both sexes,” and she thinks it strange that the benefits of the 
institution are restricted to male students. 


A parent writes that he is annoyed and pained by his young 
son staying out at night, and asks a remedy for this rapidly 
growing evil, ‘There ave several remedies. [he most effectual 
is to compel him to wear patched clothing. 

The new pnenmatic tube for carrying parcels between the 
capitol at Washington and the printing-house, now beiny laid 
by Albert Brisbane, is of iron. ‘The old one, which failed, was 
wooden and cost the government $15,000. 

The Musical World has discovered that ‘* Esmeralda” has 
been set to music by no fewer than eight composers, of whom 
Malle. Bertin was the first. It was, indeed, for this young 
lady, daughter of Armand Bertin, editor of the Journal des 
Debats, that Victor Hugo prepared his~*‘ Esmeralda” libretto. 

Information has been received at the department of justice 
at Ottawa from Lieut-Gov. Morris at Manitoba, that a true 
bill for murder has been found by the grand jury against Riel 
and Lepine. 

Careful comp‘lations show that there will be 7,500,090 feet 
of white pine taken out of the Ottawa lumbering district, this 
season, against 12,500,000, last year. The wages have been 
reduced $5 to $7 per wonth lower than last year 
& Dr. Holland, in his poem on ‘‘ Harmony the Ultimate of 
ae, asserts that Balaam’s ass knew more than his 
rider. 


Secretary Delano will renew his recommendation for a cen- 
sus in 1875, to be published in season for the Centennial 
Celebration of the U. 8. Independence, and believes it will 


The latest gold diggings out are located, it is said, well 
towards the North Pole in Lapland. Russians and Norwe- 
ians are digging out the precious metal from beneath the 
rozen soil, and there is not an Awerican in the territory. 

The first volume wiil be issued early next year of M. Paul 
Meyer's edition of the Provencal “Chanson de la Croisade 
d@’Albgeois.” It will contain a translation, notes, ete. 


The revenue of all the Italian railway lines in the first seven 
months of this year amounted to £3,024,230, as compared with 
£2,691,646 in the corresponding period of 1872, showing an 
increase of £332,584 this year. 

Sir Edwin Landseer’s successor in the post of office-keeper 
of the Royal Academy is Mr. Pickersgill, R.A., nephew of the 
other celebrated painter of the same name and rank. ‘The 
value of the post is £600 a year, in addition to a residence at 
Burlington House. 

The Postmaster-General’s report shows the ordinary reven- 
ues for the year ending, June, 1873, to be $22,996,741 ; ex- 
penditnures, $20,084,945, Estimated expenditures for next 
year, $33,929,9'2; estimated revenue » $29,293,549 leaving 
$4,636,383 to be appropriated. 

Madame Nilsson will sing in the Academy of Music Tues- 
day evening, December 2nd, for the benefit of the Scandi- 
navian poor. 

Mr. Miall, the well-known representative of dissent in Par- 
liament, and editor of the Nonconformist, declines to be re- 
turned from Bradford again, as his health is unequal to a 
contest for an elect on, 

Says the London Court Journal: “The habit of flourishing 
manufacturers, brewers, bankers, and iron-masters purchas- 
ing Scottish estate is denationalizing Scotland. All the old 
hereditary chieftains are disappearing as totally as the Eng- 
lish yoeman. and the clansmen are becoming disinherited of 
their rights in the soil.” 

Don Joaquin de Costa of Bogota, New Granada, says that 
some of the subjects of Hiram, king of ‘lyre, a contemporary 
of Solomon, king of Israel, built a monument on his farm, to 
which he now points with pride. 

A young gentleman at Kansas city sent seventy-five cents 
to New York recently for a method of writing without pen or 
ink. He received the following inscription, in large type, on 
acard: ‘‘ Write with a pencil.” 
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FAMOUS BOOK AUCTIONS, AND RARE BOOKS. 





monastery in 1038. These two examples of the Junta press 
were respectively printed in 1503 and 1510. The copy of the 


) It would be difficult to point to any private collection of “Life” is probably the same possessed by Bandini, the 
books suld by auction which contained more manuscript and | historian of the Junta press. g 
previously reported $257,589,247, making in all $265,192,846, | typographical rarities of the first class than the library formed | Mr. Perkins possessed copies of the first four folios of 


|by Mr. Henry Perkins, and recently sold (June 8 to 6) at 


| anworth Park, near London. 


Of course there have been sales containing a vast number 


| more books, such as the Heber sale, for example, lasting 202 
lectures at Lyric Hall. The subject of the lecture was the | days—spread over two years, from April 10, 1834, to July 9 


1836: 117,613 volumes fetched £56,775. It was this bibli:- 
maniac who said: “ No man can do comfortably without 
three copies of a book. One he must have for a show-copy, 
and will probably keep it at his country-house; another he 
will require for his own use and reference; and unless he is 
inclined to part with this, which is very inconvenient, or risk 
the injury of hjs best copy, he must needs havea third, at the 
service of his friends.” Compared with such a collection as 
Richard Heber’s, the Perkins’ Library was small indeed ; but 
its 865 lots realised about £26,000, or £30 a lot, and included 
two books which made six thousand pounds. This sale only 
adds another to the many instances which might be brought 
forward of the enormous increase in the value of rare bouks 
during the last few years. We have jotted dewn the prices 
given for eleven books, and also the sums they obtained, and 
find that they cost Mr. Perkins £1,286, aud realised £8,565. 
This total of £26,000 for 865 lots becomes more striking when 
we remember that Osborne the bookseller bought the 360,000 
volumes of the Harleian collection for £30,000. Although a 
collector should not form a library with a view to profit, it is 
satisfactory to think that loss is improbable when such an 
assemblage is dispersed. 

The Perkins’ sale will ever be memorable for placing upon 
the market two copies—one on vellum, and one on paper— 
of the Mazarine Bible, perhaps the rarest—as it is the most 
interesting—printed book in the world. These two books 
formed the last two lots of the fourth and last day’s sale, and 
were both bought by London booksellers; that on vellum 
being knocked down to Messrs. Ellis and White for £3,400; 
the paper copy to Mr. Quaritch for £2,690. If Dr. Dibdin 
had lived to see this day, what an account he would have 
written of the sale! and especially of these lots, for we 
should be afraid to say how many pages of his Bibliographical 
Decameron are devoted to an account of the Roxburghe sale, 
where the Marquis of Blandford bought the Valdarfer Boc- 
eaccio for £2,260, amid “ absolutely electrified” spectators. 
Before this year, this was the largest price ever given for a 
book : £3,400 seems an immense sum for a single work, but 
as the catalogue most correctly informs us, “ it is unques- 
tionably the most important and distinguished article in the 
whole annals of typography ;” and goes on to denominate it 
in a style worthy the great chronicler of bibliomania: “a 
treasure which would exalt the humblest, and stamp with a 
due character of dignity, the proudest, collection in the 
world.” Mr. Perkins secured it in 1825 at a cost of £504. 

The Mazarine Bible is so called because a copy was found 
in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. Of the five known 
copies on vellum, four are in public libraries; and this, the 
fifth, is the most perfect copy of them all. According te the 
generally received statement respecting the invention of 
printing, Gutenberg having found a capitalist in Fust wi'ling 
to advance money on such an undertaking, began this Bible 
soon after his return to Mentz or Mayence from Strasburg, in 
1445. The early copies were probably issued before 1455, 
when Fust took possession of the types, as his unfortunate 
partner could not keep to the somewhat hard terms on which 
the loan had been advanced. We may therefore look on 
these vellum, and perhaps a few of the paper, copies as 
having been issued before Fust’s uohandsome conduct. 
Messrs. Nichol obtained Mr. Perkins’ veilum copy from the 
library of the university of Mentz.  Fust and Scheefter 
suvosequently icsued an altered edition of the great work, and 
then an edition with new type bearing their name and date, 
1462. Of the latter, Mr. Perkins possessed a fine copy, for 
which he gave £173. This realised £780. This Bible is 
generally called the Bible of Mayence. Passing over Bibles 
from tie presses of Ulric Zell, the first Cologne printer, 
Eggesleyn, Goltz, Jenson, and Koburger, we come to tbe first 
complete edition of the English Bible, or that translated by 
Coverdale, and printed in 15385. Mr. Perkins gave £89, 5s. for 
this at the Dent sale, and it now realised £400. Then we 
have that translation said to be by Thomas Matthew (really 
John Rogers), dated two years afterwards, which produced 
£195. 

One naturally looks out for Cuxton’s, but only two ex- 
amples of our great English typographer occurred in this 
sale. The first§of these was his edition of Gower's Confessio 
Amantis, dated 1493, but really printed in 1483, and made 
£245. The second, Higden’s Polycronicon, “ conteyning the 
Berynges and Dedes of many Tymes,” which fetched £305. 
The latter was printed in 1482. Of Caxton’s two appren- 
tices, Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson, we have one example 
of the former, and two of the latter. Wynkyn de Worde’s 











Mr. Hepworth Dixon will complete his ‘‘ History of Two 
Queens” before coming to America. He has made an engage- 
ment to deliver twenty-five lectures in this country. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti is preparing and will shortly have 
ready ‘‘ Dante and his Circle,’ with the Italian poets preced- 
ing him (1100—1300). 

A water-pipe 200 feet long and five feet in diameter, weigh- 
ing 43,382 pounds, was raised toa perpendicular at South 
Bend, Ind., being the first of its size that ever stood up 
straight. 

Perhaps it is the highest test of good breeding to be able to 
accept and bear an unusual load of obligation without allowing 
the friend who confers the favor to think you feel over-bur- 
dened. [Ill-bred people, who are ill-at-ease in their company 
manners, generally meet all proffered courtesies at first as 
thongh they could on no account think of accepting them. 

The gross receipts of one of the Hartford fire insurance 
companies in September were $400,000, and in October 
$600,000—a clear million in two months, with a net profit, 
deducting expenses and losses, of $350,000, or nearly $6,000 
a day, including Sundays. 


A German paper at Davenport demands that German shall 
be made the official language of Iowa, and shall be spoken in 
the legislature, 

The Bessemer saloon steamer, built in England, and de- 
signed tu secure passengers from the oscillations which pro- 
duce sea-sickness, is nearly ready for sea. 

A Gloucestershire jury, in the trial of a laborer for stealing 


a watch, returned as a verdict: ‘‘ Guilty; but we have doubts 
about it.” 


A quarterly review, to be called the Educational Review of 
the French Language and Literature, has appeared, It is 
written in French and English. 


work is Vitas Patrum, or the Lyves of Olde Auncyent Faders 
Hermytes, translated out of Frensshe into Englysshe by 
William Caxton; emprynted at Westmynstre, 1495. This 1s 
believed to be the finest copy in existence (£180). Pynson 

rinted his Brant’s Shyp of Folys of the Worlde in 1509. For 
his copy of this curious book, Mr. Perkins gave £30 at the 
Dent sale; it now made £130. The otherexample of Pynson 
is the edition of Froyssart’s Chronicles, printed in conjunction 
with Myddylton in 1525 (£96). 

Of printed service-books we shall take some interesting 
examples. A beautiful missal on vellum, printed at Rome by 
Planck in 1496, and having a miniature instead of a colored 
woodcut preceding the canon, was the dedication copy to 
Pope Alexander VI. (£375). The Missale Mozarabicum was 
so called because it was the ritual of the inbabitants of 
Toledo (as it had been of the ancient Spanish church before 
the introduction of the Roman system), who were allowed to 
retain their religion though governed by the Moors or 
Mozarabes, that is Half Arabs. When Alfonso VILL. wrested 
the city from the Moors, he wished to introduce the Roman 
missal. The people preferred their old use, and the two 
volumes were placed in the fire. The Mozarabic being un- 
injured by this ordeal, was retained. The copy in the 
Perkins’ Library was one of an edition printed at the ex- 
pense of Cardinal Ximenes c. 1500 (£295). 

Examples of the Junta or Giunta press at Venice on 
vellum are of great rarity. The two volumes of this press 
in the Perkins’ collection are extremely interesting. The 
first is the missal used in the monastery of Vallambrosa, in 
the diocese of Fiesole, compiled by its founder, Gualberti. 
Of this sumptuous volume, Dr. Dibdin says: “If ever the 





magical art of printing was calculated to produce enthusiastic 


|seusations, such sensations cannot fail to be felt on a careful 


examination of this book” (£240). The other work to which 


Jwe allude was a Life of Gualberti, who founded the 


| Shakespeare. That rare book, the first edition of 1623, made 
| the highest price ever realised, with the exception of the 
Daniell copy in 1864. That was purchased for £716; this— 
| which was a perfect copy, and identical with it in measure- 
|ment—was knocked down for £585. We believe Mr. 
| Perkins only gave £110 for it. The other three editions 
/made respectively £44, £105, and £22, which are not high 
| prices, considering those 1ealised at the Danicll sale. 

| A magnificent series of the Delphin classics—sixty volumes, 
‘containing the works of thirty-nine authors—made £240. 
| This edition is so called because printed by order of Louis 
| XIV. for the use of the Dauphin, and the various volumes 
were issued between the years 1672-1691. 

| ‘The rarer county histories command large prices. Mr. 
| Perkins had large-paper copies of most of these. Nichol’s 
| Leicestershire realised £260, in consequence of the number of 
| copies destroyed at the fire at Messrs. Nichol’s premises. One 
of the only six copies of Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, hav- 
ing the plates in various states, made £150. Other county 
histories sold were: Aubrey’s Surrey, £32 10s. 0d.; Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, £84; Hutchin’s Dorsetshire, £47; and Nash’s 
Worcestershire, £50. 

In the manuscripts, almost every period of illumination 
from the ninth or tenth to the seventeenth century was well 
represented. The prices realised, as might be supposed, from 
the great importance and superb condition of these volumes, 
were very high. We will notice the chief of these in chrono- 
logical order. It is very seldom that a fine liturgical manu- 
script of so early a date as the end of the ninth, or beginnin 
of the tenth century, is offered for sale. Hence the Evangel- 
istarium (406) of that date, illuminated with large capital 
letters, curiously interlaced, some pages being stained purple 
with gold letters, excited great interest. It fetehed £565. 
Next in point of date was a manuscript of the four Gospels, 
of the twelfth century (497); some of its pages were stained 
purple, which is unusual at so late a period (£185.) To the 
next century belonged (174) the Latin Bible, embellished 
with 4 hundred and forty-six miniatures, Italian, and there- 
fore of the period of Giotto (£230). We were much struck 
with the Bike Historiee (178), a French manuscript of a much- 
prized period of French art (first half cf fourteenth century). 
This translation was made by Guyars des Mculins, and com- 
pleted in 1495. For this beautiful volume—which is illumi- 
nated with a hundred and thirty miniatures—Mr. Perkins 
gave about £100 in 1826. It now realised £490. Though not 
so fine, in an art point of view, the copy (374) of Christine de 
Pisan’s Cent Histoires de Troye, of the latter part of the same 
century, is more interesting historically. It was executed for 
Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, son of the king of 
France. Christine was the most popular authoress at that 
period, and worked hard at her pen to support her family. 
It is said that she did not begin to write until 1389, and as 
Philip the Bold died in 1404, the date of tiis manuscript is 
ascertained with unusual exactness. As was usual with such 
presentation copies, the authoress is in the first illumination 
represented giving her book to the duke. This manuscript 
was knocked down for £650, and cost Mr. Perkins about £73. 

The origin of 405 is given in the title, in an unusual manner 

ina manuscript. It was a French translation of the Epistles 
and Gospels, “ par Frere Jebun de Vignay, de ’orde du hault 
pas, a la requeste de Madame la Royne Jehanne de Bour- 
goigne, jadis femme de Phelipe de Valvis, Roy de France, ou 
temps qu'il vivoit, ce fut an de grace meccxxxvi” (£120.) 
The Romaunt de la Rose was perhaps the most popular work 
in the middle ages. Lot 638 was a fourteenth-century manu- 
script of it, with seventy-two miniatures, and richly illumi- 
nated capitals (£90). 
All who have studied manuscripts know the great rarity 
of undoubted examples of English work, particularly if of an 
early period. The Romance of Christ (738), ornamented with 
one hundred and fifty drawings in outline, heightened with 
color, was a work of great interest, as it was unquestionably 
of English execution. The artist has exercised his fancy in 
giving us a series of scenes of the childhood and other por- 
tions of our Lord's life, selecting chiefly legendary in prefer- 
ence to scriptural treatment of the subjects. Mr. Perkins 
picked up this remarkable volume for e/ghteen guineas, and it 
now realised £400. 

In the fifteent 1 century, the diapered backgrounds of the 
miniatures uf an earlier pericd were giving way to landscape 
and architectural ones. The beautifui decoration called gri- 








saille was also coming into fashion. A good example of this 
was 281, Heures a U Usage de Rome (£92.) Examples of early 
French poets are rare. Lot 152 was the works of Alain 
Chartier, richly illuminated (£69). A very curious book was 
(375) Chronique de la Boucuchardine (a scriptural and histori- 
cal chronicle, compiled by “ Jehan de Coucy, Chevalier Nor- 
mant,” in 1416), containing many miniatures (£180). 

All manuscripts of the fifteenth century, and, indeed, of 
any other period in the collection, were thrown into the 
shade by Lydgate’s Siege of Troy—the identical book presented 
by the author to Henry V. Mr. Perkins bought this book 
for £99 15s.; and it now fetched £1320. The paintings— 
about seventy in number—which adorn this extraordinary 
example of English secular art are chiefly placed at the bottom 
of the es in the broad margins, and not introduced in the 
text. In the first of these paintings, the author is shown pre- 
senting his book to the king. These illumirations are very 
valuable for the costumes, armor, etc. of the period. 

—_>______ 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ASHANTEES. 


A writer in All the Year Round concludes a series of arti- 
cles on the Ashantees, as follows: 

Having now completed a brief summary of our former wars 
with the Ashantees, the savage customs of this strange peo- 
ple are the next subject for us to consider. It will quickly 
be seen that we have come into contact with a people 
wealthy and powerful as the ancient Mexicans, and equally 
bloodthirsty. The great annual festival of the Ashantees, 
called “the Yam Custom,” is held in the early part of Sep- 
tember, when the yams become ripe. The yam, the potato 
of the Africans of the Gold Coast, is planted in December, 
and dug up in the September following, but not eaten till 
the conclusion of the “custom.” To this feast all the native 
caboceers, or petty governors, and the vassals of the king, are 
jinvited. The only exceptions in Bowditch’s time, were the 
| K ngs of Inka and Dagwumba (who sent deputations of their 
| principal captains). The only officers of the king who are 
‘excused are those absent on government business, such as 
ambassadors, &c. This festival is an nncomfortabie time for 
}the cabinet ministers of Ashantee; for if the fidelity of a 
chief has been suspected, or he has committed any offence, 
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he is generally punished at this time. The yam custom r | staggering under the weight of a friend whom they affected | more capital ; which, if all raised and expended, would swell’ 
sembles the Roman saturnalia in its license, for neither theft, to be carrying home. Strings of women, who were covered | the total outlay to something like £650,000,000. Well, such 
intrigue, or assault can then be punished, and every one! with red paint, and walked hand in hand, fell down like rows being the mileage and the cost, how many passengers did the 
abandons himself to vice without restraint. of cards, Slaves and mechanics passed furiously declaiming | companies carry in 1872, and what did the fares paid by these 
On the 5th of September the paths leading to Coomassie,|on state policy. The drunken musicians clashed out tipsy passengers amount to? The passengers were 423,000,000,. 
the capital of Ashantee, are crowded by nobles, who vie with | music, and even the children of both sexes were lying drunk | and they paid £23,300,000—about 1s. 61. for every journey on ‘fi 
each other in the splendor and variety of their retinues. It|in the streets. The men and women, who at this annual | the average, long and short. If we want to know how far 
is the cruel custom of these caboccers or captains to increase | feast usually wear their best clothes, trailed their robes | cheap fares encourage passenger-trade, fhe figures at hand are 
the dignity of their entries by secrificing a slave at each quar-| through the mud in drunken emulation. very instructive : 35,000,000 first: class passengers paid £4,300,- 
ter of the town. On the aficrnoon of the next day, the king| Towards evening the mob grows partially sober again, and | 000; 72,000,000 second-class paid £4,200,000 ; while 313,000,- 
receives all the caboceers in the large area where, in Bow- | the caboceers again display their retinues in a great proces- | 900 third-class paid £10,300,900, ‘There were nearly thrice as 
ditch’s time, the cannons captured at Dunkara used to be |sior from the palace to the south part of the town, the king| many third-class as first and second put together, and they 
placed. The crush was tremendous, and the chief objects of | and his dignitaries being carried on race palanquins amid a paid more than as much money as the other two. The 
attraction were the heads of the kings and chiefs whom the | continuous blaze of musketry. The next day is occupied in | remainder of the amount earned by passenger-trains was 
kings of Ashantee had conquered from the reign of Sai Too- | state palavers; the day after the diet breaks up, and the cabo- obtained by the conveyance of season-ticket-holders, extra 
too to that of the reigning sovereign. The dried heads of | ceers formally take leave. t luggage, parcels, carriages, horses, dogs, and mail-bags, ‘The: 
chiefs who bad been punished for revolt were also displayed | At the yam customs, about one hundred persons, chiefly | goods-traific bronght more revenue than the fassenger—£29,- 
by two parties of executioners. These wretches formed two | slaves or culprits, are sacrificed in different parts of the town, | 000,000 against £23,300,000, ‘The total receipts, rather over 
bands of upwards of one hundred each, who defiled before | Several victims are also sacrificed at Banhama over a large | £52,000,000, were divided into two almost exactly equal parts, 
the king ina wild dance. Some of these men made the mcst| brass pan full of fresh and decayed vegetable matter, This |}one to pay working-expenses, the other distribnted in the 
irresistible grimaces, others used the most frightful gestures, | is done to avert evil and to produce invincible fetish, Every | form of interest and dividend. ‘This last-named half, the net 
clashing their knives on the skulls, in which sprigs of thyme | chief also puts some slaves to death, and pours their blood into profit, amounted to about four-and-a-half per cent. on the 
were inserted as charms to keep their spirits {rom troubling | the holes from whence the ripe yaims have just been dug. Those total expenditure—not a ruinous return, certainly, but less 
the king. Firing off guns and drinking palm wine were the |who cannot aflord to kil: slaves take the heads of those |than it ought to be. Every train earns abou: five shillings 
only amusements of the people during these ceremonies, | already sacrificed and place them in the yam ground. It is and fourpence per mile, on an average. The aggregate 
while the caboceers and the executioners were defiling be- | customary also at the yam feast to melt all the king’s orna- | Weight carried by the goods-trains was something enormous— 
fore the king. Each of the chiefs was announced with his|ments into new forms—a sight which is very attractive to | 106,000,000 tons of coal and other minerals, 73,000,000 tons of 
full titles, like a guest at a London evening party, and passed | the populace and the chiefs from a distance, and spreads the general merchandise, ‘The locomotives travelled more than: 
round the royal circle, saluting every umbrella that canopied | fame of the King of Ashantee’s wealth and power. 190,000,000 miles—as far as from the earth to the sun and back 
a grandee. In the evening, when the torches were lit,| “ About ten days after the custom,” says an African travel-| again! The rolling-stock comprised 11,000 locomotives, 23,- 
the effect of the incessant musketry and clamor, says the | ler,“ the whole of the royal household eat new yam for the | 500 passenger-carriages, 8,500 other vehicles attached to pas- 
traveller, Whose account we abridge, was terrific and un- | first time, in the market place, the king standing by. The | 8enget-trains, and 300,000 wagons and trucks. 
earthly. The umbrellas of the chiefs could be seen crowd- | next day he and the captains set off for Sarrasoo before sun- And now we have got rid of our figures. Is it any wonder 
ing up all the by-streets. The scene resembled one vast|rise,to perform their annual ablutions in the river Prab,|that Bradshaw is increased in dimetsions? Its original 
fair, and, between every interval of the musket firing, there | Almost all the inhabitants follow him, and the capital aps thirty-two pages have swelled out to more than 400; and these 
came the blare of distant horns and the beat of countless | pears deserted; the following day the king washes in the | P88®s contain a closer packing of small type than almost any 




















just before which hour the king retired. 


the streets leading to it on each side. He is attended by his map—all have been the result of a large amount of thought, 


. . os ' A - 1. : 
drums. This satanic carnival lasted till four in the morning, | marsh at the southeast end of the town, the captains lining other volume we are acquainted with. ‘Tables, index, key, i 


An English artist, who sketched one of these yam customs, 

has depicted one of the native chiefs of importance under his 
umbrella, borne on the shoulders of his chief slave. He is 
saluting friends as le goes along, and is preceded and sur- 
rounded by boys, who wave elephants’ tails and feathers. 
His captains are litting their swords in the air, and hallooing 
out the deeds of their chief’s forefathers. His stool of honor 
which is borne close to him, is ornamented with a large brass 
bell. Another chief is preceded by a standard-bearer, and 
followed by numerous attendants. He is supported round 
the waist by a confidential slave. One wrist of the chief is 
so heavily laden that the African dignitary is obliged to sup 
port it on the head of a small slave boy, who seems proud 
of the honor. As the chiefs are carried along they salute 
their fellow peers by a peculiar horizontal sawing motion of 
the band. Their umbrellas are waved up and down to raise 
a breeze, and large grass fans are also kept playing round 
their august heads. 
-- In another group the artist has drawn, the chief is fol- 
lowed by his handsomest slave girl, who bears on her bead 
a small red leather trunk full of gold ornaments and rich 
cloths. Behind follow soldiers and drummers, the latter 
grimacing as they throw their drums in the air and catch 
them with agility. The boys in front carry elephants’ tails 
and fly-flappers, while the captains, with raised swords, are 
hastening forward the musicians and solders. Some of these 
attendants carry the chief's stool, or execution block, which 
is so soaked with blood, that it is always usual to cover it 
with red silk. One of the chiefs is represented as being car- 
ried in @ state hammock bound with red tafleta. He is 
smoking calmly under his umbrella, the top of gwhich is 
crowned by a stufled leopard. On one side of the picture is 
a pinioned slave, one of the intended victims, who has knives 
thrust through his cheeks and mouth to prevent his uttering 
curses against the king and his subjects. He is carried as a 
show, preceded by two of the king’s messengers, who clear 
away for him. In another corner the artist has introduced 
the king’s four linguists seated in conversation under an um- 
brella, while a chief is administering the sacred oath to a 
king’s messenger who is to be sent to fetch an absent cobo- 
ceer, by placing a gold handled sword between his teeth. 

At a yam custom which Bowditch witnessed, the public 
criers were all deformed men, who wore caps of monkey skin. 
The king sat in a chair of ebony and gold, and held up his 
two fingers whenever a chief came to him to vow fealty, and 
pointing to a distant country with his sword, swore to con- 
quer it. The throne and everything round it was glittering 
with gold. The royal stool was thickly cased with gold, and 
near it lay gold pipes and ‘ans of ostrich-wing feathers, while 
from the captains’ swords hung golden wolves’ and snakes’ 
heads as large as life. The attendant girls carried silver 
bowls for palm wine. The executioners, whose bodies were 
grotesquely painted, kept dancing up to him, beating on 
human skulls with the knives they carried. ‘The children of 
the nobility who attended the king carried elephants’ tails 
spangled with gold, and fly-flaps. The musicians sat or 
stood near the king, playing on instruments plated with gold. 
On the right and left of the king’s umbrella were placed the 
flags of Great Britain, Holland, and Denmark, countries 
which the Ashantees, no doubt, considered as petty depen- 
dencies of their own. 

At the top of the umbrella of old Quatchie Quofie, one of 
the chiefs, was a small black wooden doll, with a bunch of 
rusty heir on its head, intended to represent the famous 
caboceer of Akim, whom Quatchie hed killed in battle. He 
kept dancing before this figure, deriding his dead enemy, 
while his captains bawled out bis glorious deeds. In one group 
the ai tist bas sketched some Ashantees drinking palm wine; a 
boy kneels beneath those who drink, holding a second bowl 
to catch the liquor which the luxurious purposely, as a great 
luxury, allow to flow over their beards, the attendants all the 
while blowing on horns, and shouting the deeds of the revel- 
lers. Many Moors were present at these rejoicings that Bow- 
ditch witnessed, and were distinguishable by the huge size of 
their turbans. One of them pronounced blessings on the 
passing horsemen, who rode by on steeds which were covered 
with fetishes and beils, flourishing their lances, and followed 
by musicians who played on rude violins. The whole as- 
sembly round the king was surrounded vy lines of soldiers, 
with here and there a group of musicians, some of whom 
wore old cocked-hats and soldiers’ jackets, and presented a 
grctesque appearance. 

The next morning, the king, with royal generosity, ordered 
large brass pans full of rum to be placed in various parts of 
the town for the refreshment of the populace. Vast crowds 
of slaves, freemen, women, and_ children, instantly 
collected round the pans, and fought and trampled each 
other under fort in their eagerness to drink. In less than an 

hour, excepting a few chicfs, there was not a sober person 


archers.” 


small gold coins, rings, and figures of animals in gold. 


enemies slain in battle. The Ashantee war-cans 





name nts of gold. 


sheaths of goid and silve:, and handles of blue agate. 


wear strings of knives on their hips and shoulders. 


who prize them, it is said, far above those of gold. 
——_>—_—_—_—. 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. 


suite, but he laves the water with his owe hands over him- | Calculation, and management, and if Bradshaw is still a sore 
self, his chairs, stools, gold and silver plate, and the various | P¥22le to many persons, who can wonder at it? Let any one 
articles of furniture, used especially by him. Several brass | Si! down to discover a mode of recording all the hours of ali 
pans are covered with white cloth, with various fetish under |*8® trains that stop at all the stations (far exceeding four 
them. About twenty sheep are dipped (one sheep and one | thousand in number), and he will find he has his work to do. 
gout only are sacrificed at the time), to be killed in the palace | Many other “ Guides” have attempted to simplify Bradshaw ; 
in the afternoon, that their blood may be poured on the | ut all are beset with difficulties. If it were doubled in size, 
stools and door-posts. All the doors, windows, and arcades |™0T¢ might be squeezed in ; but then the coat-pocket would 
of the palace are plentifully besmeared with a mixture of |e°™Plain of the bulk. A humorous but correct description 
eggs and palm-oil; as also the stools of -the different tribes has been given of the perplexities attending an examination 
and families. After the ceremony of washing is over, the |Of Some of the columns relating to the greater companies 
principal captains precede the king to the palace, where, ~e ‘Bay that wo want the No. 6 train on the Euston 
contrary to the usual custom, none but those of the first rank | Square line. Very well; let us see. In tho first place, that 
are allowed to enter to see the procession pass. ‘The king’s | in begins, not at Euston, but at Rugby, about seven in the 
fetish men walk first, with attendants holding basins of |™0Fing; it goes on to Stafford, followed by a vertical row of 
sacred water, which they sprinkle plentifully over the chiefs = then there are two notices concerning Stoke and 
with branches, the more superstitious running to have a little pmo ayes where we are told to“ stop ;” after this comes 
poured on their heads, and even on their tongues. ‘The king | @20ther vertical row of dots ; and then, to the bewilderment 
and his attendants all wear white cloths on this occasion, |°f many an explorer of the book, the train starts again from 
Three white lambs are led before him, intended for sacrifice | Ctewe before six the same morning, ending in a row of dots. 
at his bedchamber. All bis wives follow, with a guard of somewhere about Bolton. Or let it be column 16. We start 


from Euston in early morning, and go on to Watford; here 


A former traveller in Ashantee describes the native cap- | ¥° slip off diagonally, for reasons unexplained, into No. 17 
tains as wearing robes of great value, woven from costly colunm; but No. 16 picks itself up _ _ a re- 
foreign silks, which had been unravelled by native workmen. boner aa knows how) at nee op ache for long ; 
They were of all sizes and patterns, of incredible size and tl He “4 eo os oe points mg 8, to tell you ft pte 
weight, and were thrown over the shoulder in the manner of Pre wagons bp riney-ci—ig, pd mediante deter na tr 
the Roman toga. ‘The men wear small silk fillets round their | '"°" You cr again to No. 17; recovering yourself once 
foreheads, and many gold necklaces intricately wrought, |™0P You pick up No. 16 at Warrington, but somehow find 
They are fond of Moorish charms, which they enclose in 1 cnt” idemeiens of th ; 
small square cases of gold and silver or curious embroidery. | jy. Teens cosas tine tn Pg sy ert sat the monthly 
They wear long necklaces of aggry beads, and strings of the | 27¢@8/4@es some time back ; but it is nearly as true now as it 
same round the knee, while round their ankles they wear diff : ‘Ye 

Their | % erent parts of the same column, to economise space; and 
sandals are of green, white, and red Jeather. Rude lumps of = eat om arbi en rg find _— way through 
rock gold hang from their left wrists. At their great iesti- | “US Primted Jabyrinth,—Clambers's Journal. 
vals they carry ene and oo pipes and canes, while they 
hang from their gold-handed swords, wolves’ and rams’ heads LOTRNTT RTO y <a TT. 
of gold. The curious-shaped blades of these state swords are SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL, 
kept encrusted ‘vith enemies’ blood ; the sword sheaths are 
made of ‘eopard or fish skins. Their large war drums are! Q,.0iNG rue Sranparp Merre.—An important step has 
Fee erase teoen — pap cg po gg theonrsagerse been bee — carrying — - the pg ret tat w ae 
ornament them with circles of enemies’ skulls. Their kettle- pensengay re teeter nani Ane “porting pr-etaethet stay last 
drums are covered with leopard skin, the wrists of the dram- pas, “ene ane poe a unnention of the smandane satan 
mers being hung with bells and iron ornaments, which jingle pee — — baci per proms anager to the French 
loudly when they are playing. ‘he smaller drums are sus- — a - hoe ponctine she go apes es ome —* 
pended from the neck by scarves of red cloth, The war with So celgient suntan te Ce aschives of Boones. We 
horns, made of the teeth of young clephants, have gold} definitive metres, the French Commission has thought it 
mouthpieces, and are ornamented with the jaw-bones of : 8 
ire adorned cessively all the methods that will ultimately be applied to the 

j o ag’ fe: » cine’ <7 j rditeh’s one nm > ° 
Soe ce oumittet maacdin tank ven cater definitive metres. ‘The first experiment took place in the 


that it has changed its character from a third-class to a first 


was then. ‘The truth is, that different trains are noted in 


—_——_.@—_—__— 


learn from ‘Les Mondes” that before proceeding to cast the 


advisable to execute the first types, with which to test suc- 


laboratory of M. H. Sainte-Clare Deville, who, with the assis- 


pos ‘ . 3 tance of M. Debray, has succeeded in obtaining the iridio- 
These corselets they stick full of small knives, which have platinum alloy perfectly pure. The operation of casting this 
oe / Their first international metre was considered of so much importance 
bullet-boxes are of elephant’s Lide, also studded with gold, | that the President of the Republic and sone of his Ministers, 
while the warriors Pye | from at og and waist-cloths | and other eminent Frenchmen, “assisted” at it. Nine kilo- 
white horse-tails and siik scarves. Their long muskets are | oy. f plati ith kil € iridi 

banded with gold, and the stocks are ornamented with shells. pat ea i Ao compan: nip emg st esneeny tneey acess NS 
The soldiers wear caps of pangolin and leopard skin, with | pine in th rt fen hour. The inoct was then 

the tails left to hang down behind. Their cartouch-boxes 8.6 Arche ets ay tageapiadlin Fo Step vise = 
are small gourds, covered with leopard or pig skin, embossed | g block of carbonate of lime, whose interior walls alone were 
with red shells and small brass bells. Many of the suldiers 


Iron | was developed; consequently with this substance there is no 
chains and collars are given to the most daring champions, _ . Y, 


melted under the action of the oxhydrogen flame from a blow? 
perfectly limpid, in a mould formed, like the furnace itself, of 
burned under the influence of the excessive temperature which 


risk of breakage. ‘The metal was allowed to cool in the mould, 
and preserved its bright surface; in this condition it will be 
submitted to all the processes necessary to give it the defini- 
tive form which it ought to possess. The operation was con- 
sidered, by all who witnessed it, as perfectly successful.--- 


What is the length, and what the cost, of the mighty rail- | Mugineering and Mining Journal. 
way system as it now exists in the United Kingdom. This = 
journal is not in the habit of frightening its readers with long| _Wetpr1nG Iron anp Steri.—There has of late been con- 
dull rows and columns of dry figures, and we have certainly no | siderable discussion upon the subject of iron aud steel, and we 
wish to depart from its practice in this particular; but, for|think, according to the best information that ¢ 
once, we will go a little into arithmetic—especially as some of | obtained, Lo one ever had better opportunity for testing the 
our legislators are advocating the purchase of all the railways | relative properties of steel and iron than Sir William Arm- 
by the state. Let us see, in round numbers, what such a | strong, with the kingdom of Great Britain to back him. 

purchase would mean. On the first of January, in the present) Sir William says: ‘It is impossible that I can hold any 
year, we had 8,512 miles of double line of railway finished and | other opinion than that the vibratory action attending acces- 
open in the United Kingdom, together with 7,032 miles of | sive concussion is more dangerous to steel than to iron,” and 
single line, making 15,544 miles in all. ‘These railways, with | we think that years of experience in the manipulation of iron 


cat. be 


a part of the expense for other lines in course of construction, 
had cost the stupendous sum of £570,000,000, averaging about 
£36,000 per mile (if we adopt the usual and convenient plan 
of debiting the mileage with the whole expenditure). ‘This 
money had been raised in three different ways—£240,000,000 
ordinary shares, £180,000,000 preference and guaranteed 
shares, £150,000,000 loans and debenture stock. The com 





left in Coomassie. Parties of four Ashantees would be seen 





panies had, on that day, power to raise nearly £80,000,000 


and steel fully attests the correctness of his opinion. 
we desire to impress upon the public mind is the unportance 
of the two metals combined for such purposes, and in such 
proportions as are best adapted for the uses they may be 
intended for ; and, further, to give a few facts in the working 
of steel by our process which we think of great utility, and 
which, so far as we know, has never been accomplished by any 

We contend that steel cannot be made to 
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THE ALBION. 


[Nov. 29, 1873. 








answer the purposes of steel and iron at one and the oimel Dowager of Sandwich, in her will, written by herself at the | the animal; probably it is in some manner adapted to the 


time; that is, in fact it must be either steel or iron; hence,|age of eighty, proved in November, 1862, expresses her 
high grades and low grades of steel, as they are termed, and “ wish to be buried decently and quietiy—no undertaker’s 


wants of the young seal, enabling it to press out the teat, as 
jin the mother, except when the young are sucking, it recedes 


the lower grades but litile, if any, better than the best grades | frauds or cheating; no scarfs, hatbands, or nonsense.” Mrs. | inwards, and only shows on the surface like a spot. 


of iron. Itihas been said that no one could tell where iron! Kitty Jenkyn Packe Reading, although evidently possessed 


Seals are protected from the cold by athick and double 


leaves off and steel begins, but we think steel commences! of sufficient means, appears by her will, proved in April,| covering of fur. This fur isin most species short and stiff, 


where iron presents carbon, and steel is no longer steel when 
it has lostzits carbon, for it is carbon that makes steel. 


Mechanics’ Association, held at Baltimore, it was contended 
that steel axles did not wear as long as iron. The reason is 
obvions. No engineer would think of using a car axle made 
of steel proper—that is, of steel high in carbon, which would 
give the necessary wearing property, but must have steel that 
will stand the axle test of iron; consequently, it is but iron, 
or a very low grade of steel, which, for wearing purposes, is 
no better than iron. A similar difficulty arises in the manu- 
facture of railroad rails. Steel that is best adapted to wearing 
purposes is liable to sudden fracture, and would not be con- 
sidered safe ‘‘under accessive concussive strain,” quoting a 
well known author; therefore, the Bessemer steel rail has but 
the slightest amount of carbon, or barely enough to distinguish 
it from iron, We claim that we have a process that will make 
fiafe and reliable high grades cf steel under any and all cir- 
cumstances, giving longer life to rails and axles, aud safe and 
reliable as the best iron, by combining iron and steel together. 

It ‘s a well known fact that ingot steel is more or less open, 
porous or spongy, and that ro t of bl ing or ham- 
mering unites or welds the particles, from the fact that a 
welding heat cannot be taken upon the ingot after leaving the 
mould. By our process we can safely bring an ingot to a 
welding heat, and finish it into a bar at the same heat, without 
in the least detracting from the quality of steel.—Jron Age. 





Zixcina Inon.—The following is an excellent and cheap 
method for protecting iron articles exposed to the atmosphere, 
such as’cramp irons for stone, etc., from rust: They are to be 
first cleansed by placing them in open wooden vessels, in 
water, ‘containing three-fourths to one per cent. of common 
ulpburic acid, and allowed to remain in it until the surface 
appears clean, or may be rendered so by scouring with a rag 
or wet sand, According to the amount of acid, this may 
require from 6 to 24 hours. Fresh acid must be added 
according to the extent of use and of the liquid, and when this 
is saturated with sulphate of iron, it must be renewed. After 
removal from this baih, the articles are rinsed in fresh water, 
and scoured until they acquire a clean metallic surface, and 
then kept in water in which a little slaked lime has been 
stirred, until the next operation. When thus freed from rust 
they are to be coated with a thin film of zine, while cold, by 
means of chloride of zinc, which may be made by filling a 
glazed earthen vessel, of about two-thirds gallon capacity, 
three-fourths full of muriatic acid, and adding zine clippings 
until effervescence ceases. The liquid is then to be turned off 
from the undissolved zinc, and preserved in a glass vessel. 
For use it is poured into a sheet zinc vessel, of suitable size 
and shape for the objects, and about 1.30 per cent. of its 
weight of fively powdered sal ammoniac added. The articles 
are then immersed in it, a scum of fine bubbles forming on 
the surface in from one to two minutes, indicative of the com- 
pletion of the operation. ‘The articles are next drained, so 
that the excess may flow back into the vessel. ‘The iron 
articles thus coated with a fine film of zinc are placed on clean 
sheet iron, heated from beneath, and perfectly dried, and then 
dipped piece by piece, by means of tongs, into very hot, 
though not glowing, molten zinc, for a short time, until they 
acquire the temperature of the zinc having been cleaned with 
an iron spoon, ‘They are then removed and beaten, to cause 
the excess of zine to full off.—Van Nostrand’s Engineering 
Magazine. 


_—_—__>-—_—_—— 


CURIOUS WILLS. 


Among the 28,000 wills annually admitted to probate there 
are every year some which may fairly be called “ curious 
wills,” curious from the peculiarity and conditions of the 
bequests or directions. Some of these bequests or directions 
are simply humorous, and some are the outcomings of the 
aflections or antipathies of the testator. It has happened 
that a testator has set out in his will his opinion about some 
ore else in so strong a manner that it amounts to a libel, but 
in those cases the Court has ordered the libellous matter to 
be expunged, so that it appears neither in the probate nor on 
record. Some wills are curious from their brevity, some 
from their prodigious length, some from being in rhyme; 
some testators bequeath property which they have not, in 
order to enable them to enjoy, while living, the considerate 
attentions of the expectant legatees. A Welsh gentleman, 
for the reason, as recited, that he might give way to the un- 
fair importunities of his wife, secretly assigned, subject to his 
life interest, all his property by deed, ard afterwards grace- 
fully gave way to his wife’s solicitations and made a will in 
her favor, which, of course, at his death, turned out inopera- 
tive. There are testators who think it necessary that pos- 
terity should not be in any doubt as to their religious belief, 
and accordingly occupy a page or two of their wills with an 


| 1870, to have been very anxious that one part, at least, of the and mixed with close woolly hairs. This warm coat lies close 


| expenses attending her funeral should be kept as low as pos- | to the body, and during the life of the animal is thoroughly 
At a recent convention, of the American Railway Mester) sible. After saying she is to be placed first in a leaden and | waterproof. 


way to convey my coffin out of the house will be to take the 
window out of the dining-room.” Some people-—we do not 
know whether they wou'd rather not die—certainly would 
rather not be buried. Mr. J. L. Greflulhe, of Winchester 
street and Cornhill, merchant, whose will was proved in Oc- 
tober, 1867, thus directs as to the disposal of nis body—* { 
do not wish to be buried. I enjoin my nephew to cause my 
body to be embalmed and placed in a coffin, the top of which 
shall be glazed and not nailed down, so that the body be not 
deprived either of air or daylight. Subsequently to cause it 
to be burned, if that can be legally done.” It could not be 
from a motive of economy, as the personal property in Eng- 
land was sworn under half a million sterling, and he left 
400,000 francs to be laid out in the works of beneticence and 
charity. Mr. William Kensett, by his will, proved in Octo- 
ber, 1855, scems to have been of the same opinion as the 
members of a recently-formed club, who have pledged them- 
selves for sanitary reasons to have their bodies burned at 
their deaths; for he recites that, “ believing in the impolicy 
of interring the dead amidst the living and as an example to 
others, I give my body, four days after death, to the ¢i- 
rectors of the Imperial Gas Company, London, to ve placed 
in one of their retorts and consumed to ashes, and that they 
be paid £10 by my executors for the trouble this act will im- 
pose on them in so doing. Should a defence of fanaticism 
and superstition prevent them granting this my request, then 
my executors must submit to have my remains buried, in the 
plainest manner possible, in my family grave in St John’s- 
wood Cemctery, to assist in poisoning the living in that neigh- 
borhood.” Generally the curious wills are home made. The 
willof Mr. Kensett was made by a solicitor.—Iilustrated Lon- 
don News. 

——__>————- 


THE DYING YEAR. 


Ripples the sun-gold o’er the western sky, 

And island cloudlets, rose and amethyst, 

Gleam in the amber light: the robin pours, 
From the red-berried as!i-bough, his full notes, 
Sweet, plaintive cadences, whose clear sad hymn 
Tells of the waning year ; the silver rime 

Of the first frosty evens, cluters white 

Upon the crisped grass-blades, and the drops 

Ot diamond-dew congeal amid the bells 

Of the last lingering flowers. The Autumn-Queen 
Flashes with hectic crimson, for anon 

Shall sound the knell that bids her glories cease. 


A last faint perfume of the blossom-time 

Hangs round the garden lawns, where glimmer stil! 
A few bright scarlet clusters, yet untouched 

By scathing kiss of frost; as one may see 

Oit 'mid the desolation of a home, 

Some genial spirit strive the rest to cheer, 

Shining the brighter for surrounding gloom. 


Death and decay! Ay, but the amaranth 

Is fostered by Death’s shadow ; and frail man 

From out the chill corruption of the tomb 

Uprises glorified—the grave the key 

That open throws the golden gates of Life! 
—__>__—. 


A FEW WORDS ON SEALS. 


Few ladies know much about the source of the greatly- 
coveted seal-skin mantle. A few words then upon the family 
of aquatic mammalia kuown as the seals (Phocide) will not be 
out of place, 

The longer we examine the structure of these mammiferous 
animals, the more shall we be struck with the very perfection 
of coustructive skill which has thus fashioned them for their 
peculiar mode of life. 








eluborate statement on the subject; some even think it ne- 
cessary to get out their pedigrees at full length. Some wills 
are curious only from the method or arrangement of the pa- 
per or the document they are written on, and require an in- 
spection to appreciate their peculiarity. The many ingenious 
ways in which, neglecting the plain way, the requirements 
of the Wills Act have been complied with, make up a very 
interesting body of cases. In writing a few articles on cu- 
rious wills we shall endeavor to take our illustrations from 
the records of the last 20 or 30 years, and, as far as possible, 
to classify them; many, however, defy classification, and 
will in this have to form a class by themselves. There are 
few wills made without some directions being given either 
as to the place or the manner of burial ; frequently the testa- 
tor desires to be buried in the same grave with his wife or 
some other member of his family. We remember one case 
where the testator directed that he should be buried in the 


and the other on his left. More frequently still, the direction 
limits the expense of the funeral; in some cases no carriages 
are to be used, in others, the body is to be carried to the 
grave by persons employed on the deceased's estate; in one 


smock-frocks, and were to be paid £1 each for their trouble. 
Mr. Zimmerman, whose will was proved in 1840, accompa- 
nied the directions for his funeral, in case they were not car- 
ried out, with something like a threat. 


By the form of their bodies it is evident that seals are 
admirably adapted for an aqnatic existence, and consequently 
they are never found except in water or its immediate vicinity. 
Their elongated body and fin-like limbs and feet give them 
somewhat of a fish like appearance; in other respects—in the 
round head, broad nose, and their intelligent look—they more 
nearly resemble a quadruped. 

In the seal the body gradually tapers from the shoulders to 
the tail. ‘The limbs and feet, although they contain the same 
number of bones as in other mammalia, are in appearance 
widely different from the same members as exhibited im quad- 
rupeds, for they are so modified as more to resemble fins, and 
are used much in the same manner. The spine is extremely 
flexible, and the les iu tion with it are highly 
developed. The hind limbs are directed backwards in the 
same line with the body. The bones of the arms are very 








they were required on the occasion to wear clean white | 


will come again—that is to say, if I can.” The Countess 


short, and concealed in the body, little more than the paw 
being visible. ‘The toes both of the hind and fore paws are 


space left for that purpose between the graves of his first and | united by a membrane, and armed with short claws. ‘The tail 
second wives, so that he should lie with one on his right hand | is situated between the hind feet, and is very short. ‘The 


}eyes are full and prominent, and equally well adapted for 
| seeing below water or on land. ‘Tho external apertures of the 
| ears are very small, and closed with a valve preventing the 


| thern.in a wooden coffin, she provides that if “I die away 2 d in e . C 
from Branksome I wish my remains, after being duly placed | tropics. They exist in immense numbers in high northern 
in the proper coffins, to be inclosed in a plain deal box, so | aud southern latitudes, inhabiting the desolate coasts, and the 
that no one may know their contents, and conveyed by a| borders of the great ice-fields stretching for hundreds of miles 
goods train to Poole, which will cost no more than any other 
package of the same weight, from Poole Station said box to 
be conveyed ina cart to Branksome Tower.” The contriv- | : 8 
ance of ‘sending her remains in a plain deal box by a goods | of the Norwegian fjords, one hundred and twenty miles from 
train, so that it will cost no more than any other package of | 
the same weight, and “ said box” afterwards to be conveyed | 
in acart, sounds rather oddly in connection with the digni-| | pst - . ; 
fied name of its destination, Branksome Tower. Mrs. Read- | with the greatest ease and rapidity when in pursuit of their 
ing seems to have considered the details of her funeral with | finny prey; the readiness with which swift-swimming fish like 
much minuteness ; among other things she states “ the easiest | the salmon are captured, sufficiently proves their marvellous 








Seals are found in every part of the world, except the 


around the poles. ‘They are equally at home whether in salt 
or fresh water, inhabiting alike the fresh-water lakes of Russia 
and the salt seas. We have seen them at the very extremity 


the sea, where the taste of salt water was scarcely perceptible. 


They thrive best, however, in salt water. 
Seals swim with wonderfal swiftness, turning and twisting 


activity under water. Besides fish, they eat various species of 
crastacea and molluses, cutils-fish, and such sea-fowl as they 
are able to surprise in the water. Some species are known to 
eat alyw and sea-weeds. 

Although, as in other mammalia, atmospheric air is necessary 
to the life of the seal, yet itcan remain under water for a 
much longer period than any other air-breathing warm- 
blooded animal. When in a state of activity it often bears 
immersion from fifteen to twenty minutes at atime, but ina 
state of rest keeps below for hours together without coming 
to the surface. 

The late Mr. St. John, in his ‘* Natural History of Moray, 
relates the circumstance of a man who, having when seal- 
hunting ‘* found a very young one left by its mother on the 
rocks, put it into a deep round hole full of water left by the 
receding tide. For two hours, during which he waited, 
expecting to see the old female come in with the flow of the 
tide, the little animal remained, as he expressed it, ‘like a 
stone,’ at the bottom of the water, without moving or coming 
to the surface to breathe. He then took it ont, and found it 
as well and lively as ever; and on turning it loose into the 
sea, it at once began swimming about with some other young 
ones,” 

The number of young produced at a birth varies in different 
species ; usually the female brings forth one in the year. 

The young, born on uninhabited islands, barren rocks, in 
caverns, and on lonely sea-coasts, are at first covered with a 
short wool, and in this dress they do not enter the water. 
The mother seals are very attentive and affectionate to their 
little ones, and will bravely fight in their defence. They also 
bestow immense pains in getting them down to the sea, and 
teaching them to swim, for the young animals do not take so 
readily to the water as we might suppose. Captain Musgrave, 
of the ill-fated Grafton, who spent twenty months in the 
Auckland Islands, in Lat. 50 deg. 48 min. S., and Long. 166 
deg. 42 min. E., and during that period almost entirely sub- 
sisted on the flesh of the seals known as Sea-lions (Leo 
marinus), thus speaks of the means used by the mother to get 
her young into the water :— 

“It is only,” he says, ‘‘with the greatest difficulty, and a 
wonderful display of patience, that the mother succeeds in 
getting her young in for the first time. I have known a cow 
to be three days getting her calf down half a mile, and into 
the water ; and, what is most surprising of all, it cannot swim 
when it is in the water; this is the most amusing fact. The 
mother gets iton her back, and swims along very gently on 
the top of the water; but the poor little thing is bleating all 
the time, and continually failing from its slippery position, 
when it will splutter about in the water precisely like a little 


boy who gets beyond his depth and cannot swim. ‘Then the 


mother gets underneath it, and it again gets on her back; 
thus they go on, the mother frequently giving an angry 


bellow, the young constantly bleating and crying, frequently 
falling off, spluttering, and getting on again, very often get- 
ting a slap from the flippers of the mother, and sometimes she 


gives it avery cruel bite. In this manner they go on until 
they have made their passage to whatever place she wishes to 
take the young one to.” 

Seals are yet to be found in certain localities on our Eng- 
lish coast; we have recently seen them in considerable num- 


bers basking, at low water, on the sandbanks in the Lincoln- 


shire Wash. ‘Their chief haunts, however, are the shores and 
outlyiny isles of North Britain, althongh we are told yearly 
decreasingjin number, gradually driven away from their old 
quiet haunts by the steady march of civilisation, steamboats, 


and the faculty of obtaining guns, powder, and ball. Like the 


redskins of the far West, civilisation is gradually bearing them 
backwards. ‘The probability is that in a few years the sports- 
man who is ambitious to win the ‘‘ hunter's badge,” which, 
according.to an old Highland saying, “ no man has any right 
to who has not killed a red deer, an eagle, a salmon, anda 
seal,” must travel long and far, and seek on those lonely isles 
and outlying skerries. 

When shot in the water seals are often very difficult to re- 
cover, as if shot dead they sink almost immediately, and if 
only wounded will dive, aud not rise again. When on shore 
they usually lie close to the water, and when shot in this 
position, if not killed, are certain to escape. On our own 
coasts, when the water is not too deep, seals when killed are 


frequently recovered by grappling; or when shot near the 


shore at high water, may be recovered at the ebb of the tide. 
It is d fferent, however, :n high northern latitudes, where they 
almost invariably lie close to deep water, either on fast ice or 
ov floating islands of the same, and, as is almost always the 
case, close to the edge. They are so wary that itis impossible 
to approach near enough to harpoon tiem, and if not shot 
stone-dead, are sure to tumble themselves off the ice and sink. 
Mr. Lamont thinks ‘‘it is two to one on the seal escaping,” 
and says that a seal-hunter once told him that he had one day 
killed eighteen immense seals without catching one of them. 
The difficulty is to get the boat up in time to strike the harpoon 
into the dying animal before it goes down—sc suddenly do 
they sink. : 

Seals play au irmporiant part in the economy of high nor- 


| thern latitudes. It has been wisely ordered by an overruling 


|entrance of water. The great size of the auditory nerve, | Providence tuat iu regions where most essential, there are 





instance the persons so to be employed were laborers, and | however, shows that the sense of hearing must be most acute. | they found in the greatest abundance. Without them the 

Their respiration is slow and irregular, and they have the | wandering tribes of the Esquimaux could not exist. Of the 
power of completely closing the nostrils at pleasure. The|skins they make warm clothing, a covering for their boats, 
upper lip is covered with a thick moustache, and the nerves | and lining for their conches m the winter ‘‘igloo.” From 
in connection with these bristles are large. In fact, the nose | the blubber, oil for light and warmth and cookiug; taken in- 
In his will he says, | is the most sensitive portion of the body, and they are easily | ternally, fuel to keep the lamp of life burning. The bones 
“No person is to attend my corpse to the grave, nor is any | killed by a sharp blow in that quarter, which given ou the|and teeth serve to tip harpoons, aud to make fish-hooks and 


funeral bell to be rung, and my desire is to be buried | head or any other part would have but little effect. 
plainly and in a decent manner; and, if this be not done, I 


other articles ioo nunierous to mention. From the entrails 


| The tongue in the young seal is cleft at the extremity. It| and stomach they form waterproof clothing, also a substitute 
is not clearly understood of what use this notched tongue is to’ for glass, to admit light to their summer dwellings. Knowing 
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| 
then that every comfort, nay, life itself depends upon the cap | what has been gained in correctness. All over the beautiful cellor after the type of Hardenberg or after the English 
ture of these animals, they show extraordinary skill, endur | green land of Tyrol you come upon picturesque, many-gabled | model, or whether he acds that title to the numerous ones he 


ance, and perseverance inthe pursuit. 
winter, seals are found miles from land under the frozen sea, 

and as it is necessary for these animals to come from time to! 
time to the surface to breathe, they have certain ‘ blow-holes,” 
which thay keep open in the ice; these holes are large’ 
enough to permit the seal to come up head foremost through 
the many feet of ice, but at the top they suddenly contract, 
leaving only a small aperture open for the seal to breathe 
through. Over all there rests on the surface of the frozen 
ocean a deep covering of snow. To find the position of these | 
holes the Esquimaux employ dogs, which in this pursuit ex- 

hibit extraordinary sagacity, working the ground over like a) 
pointer, ti!l they catch the scent of the seal-hole through the 


In the long Arctic | old dwellings, with massive vaulted entrance halls and huge possesses or not. 


projecting eaves. They stand a little backward from the | 
village street, with verdant orchards stretching behind them, | 


and scarlet geraniums flaming in their sleepy old windots. | Prusso-German policy. 


Or it may be that one stands lonely and venerable on a town 


offers to the passer-by a tempting depth of cool shadow. 
beneath its beetle-browed portal. Or, again, you may find 
such a one solidly defying wind and weather in some mountain | 
solitude ; a very patriarch of a house, with a numerous fa nily 
of barns, out-houses, stables, and p t’s cottages, grouped | 
around him. A great dog, sleek and well-fed, as all duccb 





But the fact that lie had driven out Count 
Roon and that be stands on the same ground with Camp- 
hausen gives rise to the best hopes for the future form of the 
Count Roon may rest satistied with 
the popular recognition which is secured to him for all time 


| Platz, surrounded by newer and flimsier constructions, and | on account of his activity in the domain of military organisa- 


tion; but he was not equal to the demands which the pre- 
sent has a right to make of the director of Prussian policy.— 
Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Oct. 29. 


> -—— 


TWEED's “ Private Rusiness.”--Judge Davis on Satur- 


| beasts seem to be among German folk, blinks in the sunshine (ay lasi sentenced Tweed to twelve years in the county pri- 


snow. When found, the savage pushes down with his spear, before the door. Poultry cluck and flutter round the barn, |S0n, which means the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. 


until he strikes the small opening leading into the main hole. 
Carefully avoiding disturbing the surface, and perfectly mo- 
ticnless, he then stands spear in hand over the hole, for hours 
together, as if rooted to the spot, till hearing the ** puff,” be 


cattle-bells clink and tinkle from the green, green pastures 


to shimmer and grow soft in the warm autumn air. Only two 


| whence comes a fragrant smell of grain and spicy hay. The Four days have elapsed since then, and yet that great crim- 
inal still lodges in the Tombs. 
| down by the stream. Even the great stern mountains seem | the people, almost without exception, are watching his pro- 


It is remarkable how closely 


gress, or rather want of progress, toward the penitentiary. 


strikes with extraordinary precision through snow and blew-| or three wooden sledges and a snow-plough piled up beside Now they say, “I told you so.” The impression is general 


hole, into the unseen head. ‘fhe animal instantly dives , and 
runs out the line attached to the harpoon. ‘The hole is then 


| the stable-door remind us that in a mouth or two bitter winds that the officers are favoring him beyond usage, and that he 
|will blow through the gorge, that the peaks yonder which | will finally escape his just punishment. ‘The fact seems to 


enlarged, and the astonished brute dragged to the surface. | pierce the bine, will pour down their dread artillery of hail | be that nobody is responsible for-this except the sheriff, and 


Captain Hall, in “ Life with the Esquiwaux,” says he has|and stones and torrents and cold, cruel avalanches, and that | when appealed to for the reason of his actions, he says: 


known the Inuuits stand “patiently watching the whole | 
night long, with the thermometer 75 deg. below the freezing | 
point!” And this in a dark night, ‘* which made it the more | 
difficult ; for,in striking, it will not do to miss the exact 

spot where the animal comes to breathe—no, not by a quar- | 
ter of an inch.” | 

When an Esquimaux perceives a seal basking on the ice 
near his hole, he will crawl along on his belly, imitating*to 
perfection the grunt and motions of the animal ind artfully | 
endeavoring to get between it andits hole. If he succeeds 
in doing so, it is all over with the befooled creature. The) 
man rises to his feet, either instantly transfixing it with his 
harpoon, or stunning it by a blow on the nose. 

The Reverend George Low (who died in 1795), in his 
‘*Fauna Orcadensis,” remarks that the people of North | 
Ronaldshay catch them for eating, ‘* and they say they make | 
good ham. I have seen numbers of them cut up, and have no 
doubt but the young ones eat tolerably well, but in the large 
and old ones the flesh is black and very coarse-grained.” 

Seal-eating reminds us of the story told of Lord Chancellor 
Erskine, who held the Great Seal, in the reign of George the 
‘Third, for the short space of fourteen months. Shortly after 
the loss of office, he met Captain Parry at dinner, and asked 
him ‘‘ what he and his crew lived upon during the Arctic win- 
ter.” ‘* We lived chiefly on seals.” ‘* And very good living 
too,” said Erskine, ‘if you keep them long enough.” 

We have no doubt that to starving people seals will appear 
excellent food. Let us hear what Captain Hall, who gets 
quite eathusiastic on the subject, says about them. ‘‘ These 
seal-suppers I found to be most excellent. The seal-meat is 
cooked in a pan suspended for three or four hours over the 
fire-lamp. Generally it is boiled in water—half of it sea-water 
—and blood! When ready, it is served up by first giving to 
each person a piece of the meat. This is followed by a dish 
of smoking-hot soup—that is, the material in which the seal 
has been cooked; and I challenge any one to find more pala- 
table food. It is ambrosia and nectar! Once tasted, the cry 
is sure to be ‘ More! more !’” 

Independently of man, the Arctic seals have a deadly enemy 
in the Polar bear. These enormous brutes feed almost en- 


the old house needs all his strengih of wall aud reof to resist 
the assaults of King Winter and his army. And there on the 
honsefront, whether it be in village, town, or mountain 
valley, you may read some pious prayer, or pithy sentence, or 
worldly-wise saw carved in quaint German for the edification 
of those who pass by.— Cornhill Magazine. 
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FOR HIS SAKE. 


Hold closer still my hand, dear love, 
Nor fear its touch will soil thine own ; 
No palm is cleaner now than this, 
So free from earth-stain bas it grown 
Since last you held it clasped so close, 
And with it held my life and heart. 
For my heart beat but in your smile, 
And life was Death, we two apart. 


I Joved youso. And you? Ah, well! 
I have no word or thought of blame; 
And even now my voice grows low 
And tender, whispering your name. 
You gauged my love by yours; that’s all. 
I do not think you understood : 
There is a point you men can't reach, 
Up the white heights of womanhood. 





You love us,—so at least you say, 
With many a tender smile cr word ; 
You kiss us close on mouth and brow, 
Till our hearts within is stirred : 
And having, unlike you, you see, 
No other interests at stake, 
We give our best, and count that Death 
Is biessed when suffered for your sake. 
—Saruh L. Joy, in Scribner's for December. 
>——_—- 


THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN PRUSSIA. 


The Liberal Prussian press can hardly avoid expressing its 
satisfaction at the retirement of Count Roon from the head 








tirely on the flesh of seals, which they manage to catch on the 
ice. It is no unusual circumstance for hunters to capture 
seals deeply scarred with the claws of the Polar bear, and 
which have been fortunate enough to escape from the grasp 
of their powerful assailaut. For, with all his strength and 
wiliness, when once a seal is in the water, he may laugh at 
any attempt the bear may make to catch him. And these 
creatures when in the water are perfectly aware of their safety, 
for Mr. Lamont remarks, ‘‘I have seen half a dozen capering 
round a bear in the water as if they were making fun of their 
great enemy, or ‘ chaffing’ him, now that he was in their pecu- 
liar element, like small birds following and teasing a hawk 
when they are sure he can’t catch them.” 

Tn Maxwell's ‘‘ Wild Sports of the West” there is a touch- 
ing account of the affection exhibited by this animal. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the anecdote has a most painful and tragic 
termination. A fisherman’s family possessed a young seal 
brought up in their cottage, and long the pet and playmate 
of their children. After a time sickness entered the family ; 
in this their trial they sought assistance from a “ wise woman” 
in the neighborhood. ‘This hag counselled them immediataly 
to rid their cottage from the pernicious presence of their chil- 
dren’s playmate, tie seal, otherwise health would not return 
to their dwelling. So, in their blind wrath, vengeance speedily 
fell on the poor and inoffensive animal. Launching their 
boat, they carried the little creature two or three days’ jour- 
ney out to sea, and then threw it overboard, uever expecting 
to see it again. Forty-eight hours afterwards, in the dead of 
night, a piteous moaning was heardfoutside the cottage. On 
looking ont, the poor weary animal was seen seeking, in pit- 
eous accents, admission to its old quarters by the fireside, but 
invain. Again the fisherman, wild with terror, carried the 
faithful creature a still longer journey, and for a second time 
committed it to the deep—first, however, brutally burning out 
its expressive, human-like eyes, with a red-hot wire. Hours 
and days passed away, and yet once more, in the still mid- 
night hour, the same low piteous moaning came from the 
beach. By a marvellous instinct the poor animal had again 
trailed its tortured and emaciated frame across the many 
miles of sea, to die at the door of its inhuman protectors, — 
John Cordeaux, in Cassell’ s. 


—_——__—_— 
TYROLESE HOUSE-MOTTOES. 


In Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise” the daughter of the wise 
Jew says to her friend, ‘‘ I suppose you have not read many 
books ;” and, on being asked why she supposes so, makes 
answer, ‘* Because you are so upright and downright, so in- 
artificial, so thoroughly and naturally your real self; and my 
father says that people seldom retain these characteristics who 
have read many books.” The study of thé mottoes which are 
to be found carved or painted on old-fashioned Tyrolese houses 
affords a commentary upon, and an illustration of, this saying 
of Lessing’s Nathan. It is manifest that those who chose 
such mottoes, or invented them, had read but few books—per- 
haps none; and certainly it would be hard to find more com- 
plete specimens of downrightness, inartificiality, and naivete. 
It is true that many of the mottoes are repeated and copied 
from one house to another; and invariably the later versions 
of them are improved in orthography—often in syntax; but 
have somehow lost the stamp of sturdy, unconscious simplicity 
which marks the elder ones. In a word, their writers have 
been reading many—house-fronts! and have lost in originality 





of the Ministry. It is unwilling to cast a stone at the man 
who, whatever may be thought of him in other respects, had 
a prominent share in the successes of the war between France 
and Germany, and on the other hand ‘t cannot forget the 
gravity of the offences committed by him against Prussian 
constitutionalism. ... The balance-sheet of Roon’s tenure 
of oflice shows by no means a satisfactory result. Apart 
from his services in organising the army, he was, during the 
twelve years of his political activity, an obstacle in the way 
of constitutional development in Prussia, and especially an 
impediment to the accomplishment of the plans cf Bismarck, 
who had often great difficulty in removing him out of the 
way in order to get at the King. Koon had absolutely no 
conception of the grand plans and ideas which the Chancellor 
cherished with regard to the new formation of the German 
Empire, and yet it was essential that the leader of Prussian 
aflairs should understand these plans if Prussia was to 
remain equal to her task as the head of Germany. It is still 
doubtful how Roon stands with regard to the ecclesiastical 
policy of Bismarck, and whether it was not that very policy 
that made him wish to retire from political life. Also in the 
struggle which the Prussian Ministry had to sustain against 
the Junkers of the Upper House on the District Regulation 
Bill, Roon could hardly conceal his sympathy for the Con- 
servatives and Feudalists; the sharp eloquehce of former 
days had completely deserted him, and he opposed the Hot- 
spurs of the Upper House just like an officer who obeys his 
command with a heavy heart. It was a matter of course that 
the Chancellor should at last grow tired of having such a 
mediator between himself and the King. Still less could the 
Chancellor bear to see Roon in his helplessness allying him- 
self with Eulenburg, and giving the latter access to the King, 
while he himself stood aloof anil saw his best plans para- 
lysed. It was an abnormal state of things that Prussia should 
go its own way instead of leading Germany. It was only by 
the union in one hand of the direction of Prussia and Ger- 
many that the jealous distrust of the non-Prussian States 
could be dissipated. Roon’s retirement, and still more the 
elevation of Camphausen to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Prussian Ministry, of which the Imperial Chancellor will 
henceforth be the soul, leads one to hope that Prussian aftairs 
will now be made subordinate to German affairs. Eulen- 
burg’s resolution to renounce the succession to the premier- 
ship is by no means the act of self-denial which the sen,i- | 
official organs at Berlin would have us believe it to be. | 
Since Roon’s retirement Eulenburg is completely isolated in | 
the Prussian Ministry. Falk and Camphausen are vigor- 
ously devoted to Bismarck, and Achenbach will follow them. 
Count Konigsmarck alone has inclinations towards Junker- 
dom, and he therefore feels so uncomfortable in possession 
of his portfolio that he would fain get rid of it. Under such 
circumstances Count Eulenburg would have a difficult posi- 
tion as Premier, and it is not a sign of voluntary bat of com- 
pulsory self-denial that he has renounced the succession to 





t 
it is usual to give criminals a short reprieve to settle ther 
business affairs. The univertal response to this is that 
Tweed’s private affairs are subordinate to the public welfare, 


jand it is, moreover, too weil understood that the business 


which Tweed is transacting is transferring his stolen pro- 
perty beyond the easy reach of the county officers. —Zvening 
Post. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Inttell and Gay, Boston, Mass. : “ Littell’s Living Age,” for 
November 22, 1873. : 
Scribner and Co., New York: “ Scribner's Monthly,” for 

December, 1873. 
—* and Uo. New York: “Galaxy,” for December, 
so. 

J. B. Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: “ Lippincott’s 
Magazine,” for December, 1873. 

Engineers’ and Man’f’s Pub. Co., New York: “ The Manu- 
facturer and Builder,” for November, 1873 

The Catholic Pub. House, New York : “ Catholic World,” 
for December, 1878. 

Orange Judd and Co., New York: “ A Man of Honor.” 
By George Cary Eggleston. 

J. Sutton and Co., N. Y.: “Aldine,” for December. 

Shepard and Gill, Boston, Mass.: “ The Childhood of the 
World.” By Edward Clodd. “Child World.” By Gail 
Hamilton. 

Dodd and Mead, N. Y.: “The Life of Kit Carson.” By 
J.8.C. Abbott. 

O. Ditson and Co., 
Chimes.” By Asa Hull. 

Leonard Scott Publishing Company, N. ¥.: “ Blackwood’s 
Edinburg Magazine,” for November. 

D. Van Nostrand, N. Y.: “Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Ea- 
gineering Magazine,” for December. 


Boston, Mass.: “The Devotional 


—_———->——__ -- 
WIT AND WISDOM. 
A facetious senior asked a freshman to tell him the dif- 
ference between a fac-simile and a sick family; but the 
laugh was on the senior, for the fresiman instantly replied : 


No difference. A sick family is a family that is sick, and 
fac-simile means the same. 


TONGUE. 
“ A tongue I've for your supper got, 
My Gearest Tom,” said Kate ; 
“ Egad,” cried Tom, “I'll touch it net, 
I’ve had my share of late.” 


An ignorant old lady was asked by a minister visiting her 
if she had religion. She replied: “I have slight touches of 
it occasionally.” 


An Unknown Quantity: A ton of coals, 

Mr. Josh Billings philosophically remarks that “ we laff at 
sheep bekause when one cf them leads the way the rest fol- 
low, however ridikulus it may be; and I suppose the sheep 
laft when they see us do the same thing.” A case in point: 
Wall Street, recently. 

The ruling passion strong in death was characteristically 
illustrated on the occasion of a clergyman’s prayer for a 
dying tollman, The poor man had not many hours to live, 
and the clergyman was in the middle of his prayer, “ Whist 
a wee,” said the tollman, “I think I hear a cairt.” 

What is the difference between a tube and a foolish Dutch- 
man? One is a hollow cylinder, and the other is a silly 
Hollander. 

“ How does your husband get along ?” asked a neighbor of 
an undertakers wife. “Nothing to complain of; he had 
twelve funerals yesterday ; thanks be to goodness,” was the 
reply. 

A young man in Texas recently bought a fine orchard of 
two hundred apple trees, and tapped every one of them in 
order to secure a supply of cider! 

“ Pat,” said a traveller, “ why did you make the stone well 
around your shanty so thick?” “ Why, please yer honor, I 
hear they have extrornory high winds.in Ameriky, so I 
thought if U built it about as thick as it was high, if it should 
blow over it would be just as high as it was afore, yer 
honor.” 

“ No person,” zays Henry Ward Beecher, “ was ever called 
to sufler for principle, and suflered manfully, that he was 
not himself conscious that he was « victor.” 

“Men mark when they hit,and never mark when they 
miss.” —DBacon. 

Acts grow out of thoughts. If a man’s thoughts be con 
fined to trifling objects his acts will correspond, So of re- 
ligious belief. If a Christian’s faith be strong and ardent, a 
vitality will be imparted to all he docs. Pure doctrine, 





Roon. 

Camphausen, on the other hand, is a Liberal of the old stamp. | 
Since 1848 he has been constantly in public, and his tele: | 
pendence inas been sufficiently proved. And now that Camp- | 
hausen and Bismarck join together in the same efforts, Prus- | 
sian particularism is on its way to the tomb, and the thorough | 
blending of Prussia with the new Empire begins to pass 
from the sphere of pious wishes to that of realisation. 
matters little whether Prince Bismarck will be a State Chan- 





honesily held, begets a pure life ; looseness in doctrine is fol- 
lowed by looseness of living the world over. 

The other day a Railway Accitent evoked this bit of evi- 
dence : ae : 

“ Having put my gteat-coat inside the carriag 
the step to go inside myself.” — rei 
We have heard people described as being 


e, I got upon 


“self-contained,” 


It| and this epithet we fancy is the right one to apply to @ pere 
son who is able to go inside himself.— Punch, 
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Mohammed once said, “‘ When a man dies, men inquire 


Mr. Bricut on ‘‘ Free Lanp” 1x Encianp.—Mr. Bright 


what he has left behind him ; angels inquire what he has | addressed the following reply to a letter sent to him, asking 


sent before him.” 


An act by which we make one friend and one enemy is a 
losing game; because revenge is a much stronger principle 


than gratitude.—Colton. 
A distasteful duty should receive our first and most careful 
attention. 


If we waited until it was perfectly convenient, half of the 
good actions of life would never be accomplished. 

Pride is the never-failing vice of fools.— Pope. 

Newspapers are sails by which minds circumnavigate the 
globe on the tide of events. 

In the meanest hut is a romance, if you know the hearts 
there.— Vernhagen von Euse. 

A man’s reception depends upon his coat; his dismissal 
upon the wit he shows.—Balzac. 

He that lives alone lives in danger; society avoids many 
dangers.— Mareus Aurelius. 

In this world, it is not what we take, but what we give up, 
that makes us rich.— Beecher. 

A man has generally the good or ill qualities that he at- 
tributes to mankind--—Shenstone. 





WESTERN WITTICISMS. 


A country editor, waxing eloquent in the description of a 
new organ says: ‘*'The swell died away in delicious suffoca- 
‘tion, like one singing a sweet song under the bed-clothes,” 

The editor of the Huntsville, Mo., [/erald pops the question 
in his paper in this public fashion: ‘‘ ‘There's a certain girl in 
this town who can carry our smoke-house keys for life if she'll 
only say the word.” 

A preacher in an Illinois town, while laying the corner-stone 
of his new church not long since, said: ‘‘ If boys and girls do 
their sparking at church, I say Amen to it. Ihave a daughter 
whom I cherish as the apple of my eye. When she is of 
‘suitable age, I had rather she should be courted in the house 
of God than in a theatre.” 


‘Twas night, says a Western editor, a warm couple stood in 
‘the pale, cool moonbeams. Their lips touched, and there was 
‘a sound like a cow hauling her hoof out of the mud. 

A Beloit, Wisconsin, editor takes it upon himself to say that 
** Cows, elephants, or rhinoceroses may ran gracefelly, put 
‘women never.” 

The St. Louis Republican puts it this way: ‘‘An English 
jury brought in the following verdict in a criminal case: 
* Guilty, with some little doubt as to whether he is the man.’ 
The Poland Committee's verdict was: ‘ Not guilty, though 
there is no doubt that these were the men.’ ” 

Chicago wants to have the next world’s fair held there. 
“In the first place,” says the Boston Post, ‘it isn’t certain 
that the next world wil! have a fair, and in the second place 
those who'd be likely to attend it will prefer a more pious 
town in which to celebrate.” 

‘* WANTED,” says a country paper, “ young ladies who can 
and will play at croquet without cheating.” 

Kroughkaigh is the way they spell a popular game in Wes- 
tern Missouri. 

A Scranton paper, in giving an account of a shooting affray, 
says the wounded man is expected to recover, as the pistol- 
ball lodged in his dinner-pail. 

At Glidden, Iowa, a few Sundays ago, after church was dis- 
missed, the congregation was requested to remain for a few 
minutes and witness a marriage ceremony. The ceremony 
that followed was novel. The parties to the contract dis- 
pensed with the services of an official and married themselves, 
announcing their intention to live as man and wife, and dis- 
charge their duties as such. They kissed, and the ceremony 
was over, 

The editor of a Western paper recently gave a notice of a 
ball, and happened incidentally to mention that the dancing 
of Major Heeler’s better half was like ‘‘ the cavorting of a fly- 
bitten cow in a field of cucumbers.” The major accompanied 
by his better half and a six-shooter, called on the editor to 
complain of the poetical nature of the image. On learning 
that the lady was the one he had described, the editor besought 
her to raise her veil. She did so, saying, ‘* Now sir, I expect 
you to apologise.” “ Apologise! I should rather think I 
would,” was the answer, as he seized his hat and rapidly left 
the room. ‘The astounded major rushed to the window: 
“Stop, you sir! you have not apologised!” ‘All right; I’m 
going to do it ina minute!” ‘* What do you mean ?” shouted 

the major, accentuating the note of interrogation with a 
pistol-ballet. ‘The answer was wafted back from round the 
next corner—“ Can't you see I'm looking for that cow ?” 


Those who go around with the contribution-box in California 





churches plead and argue the case as they goalong. One of 


these gentlemen recently extended the box to a rough-looking 
miner, who slowly shook his head. 

“*Come, William, give something,” said the deacon, 

** Can't do it, deak,” said Bill, 

‘“*Why not? Isn't the cause a good one?” 

“ Yes, good nuff; but I ain't able to give nothin’.” 

**Pooh! pooh! I know better, 
reason than that,” 

“ Well, I owe too much money.” 


“Well, but William, you owe God a much larger debt than 


any one else.” 


“That's trae, but He aint-a-pushin’ me like the rest of my 


creditors.” 
———— 


ANTICIPATION :— 


When failing health, or cross event, 
Or Jull monotony of days, 
Has brought me into discontent 
That darkens round me like a haze, 
I find it wholesome to recall 
Those chiefest goods my life has known, 
Those whitest days that brightened all 
The checkered seasons that are flown. 


No year has past but gave me some ; 
Ol! unborn years, nor one of you— 
So from the past I learn—shall come 
Without such precious tribute due. 
I can be patient, since amid 
The days that seem so overcast, 
Such future golden hours are hid 
As those I see amid the past. 
eChambers’s Journal. 


You must give me a better 


the meaning of the term ‘‘free land :” 
Rocupatg, Nov. 1, 1873. 

Dear Sir: I have often explained in my speeches what is 
intended by the term ‘free land.” It means the abolition of 
the law of primogeniture, and the limitation of the system of 
entails and settlements, so that ‘‘life interest” may be for the 
most part got rid of, and real ownership substituted for them. 
It means, also, that it shall be as easy to buy or sell land as to 
buy or sell a ship, or, at least, as easy as it is in Australia and 
in many or in all the States of the American Union. It 
means that no legal encouragement shall be given to great 
estates and great farms, and that the natural forces of accu- 
mulation and dispersion shall have free play, as they have 
with regard to ships, and shares, and machinery, and stock 
shall be well paid for his work, unnecessary work shall not be 
made for him, involving an enormous tax on all transactions 
in connection with the purchase and sale of lands and houses. 
A thorough reform in this matter would complete, with regard 
to land, the great work accomplished by the Anti-Corn Law 
League in 1846. It would give an endless renown to the 
Minister who made it, and would bless to an incalculable ex- 
tent all classes connected with and dependent on honest 
industry. 
I am respectfully yours, 
Mr. G. W. Sanpers, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Joun Bricut. 


ee 
CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE. 


Prosi_emM No. 1156 
By Mr. T. Srravss. 


(From the ‘ Oesterreichische Schachzeitung.”) 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 





So.uTion To Prosiem 1155. 


White. Black, 
1 BtoKB8 1KtksR 
2 K to K 2, dis. ch 2 Kw K3 
3 Q to K7, mate. 

Or, 1 P checks 
2KtoK B4 2 Kt checks. 
3 Q tks Kt, mate. 

Or, 1 PtoK BS 
2RtoQB5, ch 2KtoQgs 
3 Bto K Kt 7, mate. 


CHESS NEWS. 
In the Tournament of the Brooklyn Chess Club, Messrs, 
Barnett, Dill, and Delmar seem at present to have the most 
favorable chances for carrying off the three prizes, their scores 
being 


Won, LOST. 
EE caked eden nneens 144 6 
EE ere 10 4 
eee ere 9 4 





The players in the Handicap Tournament of the City of 
London Chess Club have been paired for the first round. The 
most interesting test will undoubtedly be that between 
Messrs. Bird and Do Vere, who are pitted against each other 
in this round. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt to an t 


THE VIENNA CHESS CONGRESS. 


Blackburne. 
Taken with the notes from the Westminster Papers. 
Ruy Lorrz Kr’s Game. 








White. Black. White. Black. 
Dr. Fleissig. Mr. Blackburne. Dr. Fleissig. Mr. Blackburne. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 Pto BtoB?2 
2 KttoKB3 Kt toQB3 19 PtoQ@ Kt4 RtoK R4 (@) 
BtoQKt5 KttoQs 20 Kt to Kr3 R toR5 
4 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 2 QRtoQsq PtoKt4 
5 Castles (a) PtoQ B3 22 Bto Kt3 tug bs 
6 BtoB4 () Kt to K2 23 PtoQR2 | ba 3 
7PtoQB3 PtoQ4 4 PtoKR3 to K Kt5(/) 
8 P tks P Kt tks P 25 P to B 3 (g) B tks Kt 
9 P tks P Kt to Kt3 tity Btks R 
10 PtoQ3 + beg P 27 Q tks B toB3 
1! Rto K sq, ch to K2 /WPtoQgs Hie R3@) 
12 BtoK3 Q to Q 3 (ec) | 29 PtoQ6 R to Q sq 
13 Q to R5 (da) Castles 30 Q to Kh 7 (é) tks 
14 Btks Kt P tks B 31 P tks Q i ths By ch 
15 Kt to B3 RtoR4 32 K to B2 (x) R to B3, ch 
16 QtoK2 Bto Qs 3 KtoK2 Resigns. 
17 Kt toK 4 Q to Kt 


(a) This is better than the usual play of 5 P to Q 3, since it 
enables White to retire his Bishop to R 4 without sustaining a 
check with the Queen at Q R 4. 

(6) As indicated in the preceding note, 6 B to R 4 is better. 
It prevents the second player from undoubling his Q P by P 
to Q4; and the weak Pawn at Q 5 is liable to be lost. 

(c) Taking the Q Kt P would have involved Black in a fear- 
ful attack, beginning with 13 B to Q B 5. 

(d) 13 Btks Kt, and then Q to K 2 would have prevented 
Black from Castling, or 13 Kt to Q B 3 would have been better 
than the move in the text. 

(¢) Hazardous in appearance, but sound in substance, if the 
proper continuation be adopted. Unfortunately for Black, it 
was not. 

(f) Black here sets a trap for White, but is himself caught 
init. 24K to R sq, with the object of advancing P to K B 4 
is the most promising course. 

(g) No doubt if White had taken the Bishop, the second 
player would have mated prettily in three moves, beginning R 
to R 8 ch; but White is not compelled to take. On the con- 
trary, by the clever manceuvre in the text, Dr. Fleissig wins 
easily. 

(h) The position of this Rook is decisively against Black. If 
he take P with P, White retakes with Kook, threatening P to 
Kt 5. 

(é) Very ably played. The second player is compelled to 
exchange Queens, and by no means afterwards can he prevent 
the advanced Pawn reaching the eighth square. 

(k) Taking the Rook would have spoilt everything, as Black 
could have won by KR to K 3. 


Sone :— 
Like swallows in their dizzy flight, 
My fancies go careering round, 
Now up to Heaven too quick for sight, 
Now in the air, now on the ground. 
But as the bird at close of day 
Flies homeward to the welcome nest, 
So roving thoughts, too long away, 
Return to thee for stay and rest. 
—Thomas Driffill, in Independent. 


——_e—_— 





WueEn MEN Are At There Best.—Dr. Beard states that 
from an analysis of the lives of a thousand representative 
men in all the great branches of human effort, he has made 
the discovery that the golden decade was between 30 and 
40, the silver between 40 and 50, the brazen between 20 and 
30, the iron between 50 and 60. The superiority of youth 
and middle life over old age in original work appears all the 
greater, when we consider the fact that nearly all the posi- 
tions of honor and profit and prestige—-professorships and 
public stations—are in the hands of the old. Reputation, 
like money and position, is mainly confined tothe old. Men 
are not widely known until long after they have done the 
work that gives them their fame. Portraits of great men are 
a delusion ; statues are lies. They are taken when men have 
become famous, which, on the average, is at least twenty-five 
years after they did the work which gave them their fame. 
Original work requires enthusiasm. If all the original work 
done by men under 45 were annihilated, the world would be 
reduced to barbarism. Men are at their best at that time 
when enthusiasm and experience are most evenly balanced ; 
this period on the average is from 38 to 40. After this the 
law is that experience increases but enthusiasm declines. 
In the life of almost every old man there comes a point, 
sooner or later, when experience Ceases to have any educating 
power. 
Tue THREATENED Famine IN Bencau.—The intelligence, 
to which we recently adverted, says the London Zimes (Nov. 
1), of an impending famine in Bengal will have answered all 








Played last week at the Cafe International. 
Remove White’s Q Kt, 


White. Black. 





While. Black. 

Mr. M. Mr. H. Mr. M. Mr. H. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 QtksK RP BtoK Bie) 
2KttoK B3 KttoQB3 17 Pto K 6, ch KtoK 
3BtoQB4 BtoQB4 18 Q tks Kt P to Q3 
4PtoQKt4 Btks P 19 PtoK Kt3 tks K P 
5PtwoQB3 BtoQR4 ~WQRwogQ Tot $+ 
6 Castles KttoK B3 2 KRtoQg4 toK B3 
7 KttoKKtiia) PtoQ4 RQtoKs8&ch KtoQ2(d) 
8 P tks P Kt tks Q P 23 QiksR KttoKk B4 
9 KttksKBP()) K tks Kt 24 KR tks B (e) KtksR 
A bd tl K toK3 6 QtoQBs,ch KtoK4 
11 PtoQ4 Kt toK2 WQtoKs&ch RtoK2 
12 Btoh Kt5 toQB3 27 QtoK K8,ch K toQ3 
13 KRtoK BteQB2 2% QtoKBé,ch Rtok3 
14 Ptks KP RtoKkB 29 Q tks Kt, and Black resigns. 
15 QtoKR3,ch KtoB2 


(a) The best continuation of the attack when the odds of a 
Knight is given. 

(0) A hazardous sacrifice, inasmuch as White has no Q Kt to 
aid in the assault. 

(c) R to K R seems to be stronger. 

(d) The giving up of this Rook is not sound, as it is impos- 
sible for Black to imprison the adverse Queen. 

(c) The winning coup. 





y purposes if it should have attracted the anxious 
attention of the Indian Office. 

On this subject the Jour (Nov. 3) remarks: There are two 
comprehensive methods of dealing with the subject of Indian 
famines. ‘The one is preventive, the other palliative. Pre- 
vention consists in a complete system of irrigation, planned 
and executed to secure the crops, and of cheap lines of com- 
munication for distributing the produce wherever it may be 
wanted. To allude further to works of prevention at the 
present moment would be mere idle waste of time. It is too 
late to advocate such a policy when the fate is upon us, as 
surely as ever the Philistines were on Samson when he was 
lying bound and helpless. The regions over which famine is 
now impending are capable of being thoroughly irrigated. 
They might be rendered famine-proof as Rajahmundey has 
been by the bridling of the great Godavery; though there 
also, in the great famine of 1832, the population was nearly 
swept off the face of the earth. Orissa, with its hecatombs of 
death, only so lately as 1866, might have taught us to be wise 
in time, and to have taken measures, not only there but in 
other parts of India, to secure the people trom the possibility 
of another famine. But, as has been said of the Bourbons, 
we have learnt nothing; though unlike them, we have for- 
gotten much; and when the Bengal famine of the present year 
has become a thing of the past, however we may be stirred for 
the t, the ch are that we shall soon relapse into 
indifference and forgetfulness ; and that any general provision 
against the recurrence of famine-will be as far off as ever, 











Second Game in the match between Dr. Fleissig and Mr, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 

















Watt Street, Frivay P, M., Noy. 28, 1873. 

Financially, the situation during the past 
week has been greatly improved, both at 
home and abroad. While the New York 
city banks have been greatly strengthened in 
their legal tender reserve—which it is antici- 
pated will touch thirty-five millions, or even 
more, in to-day’s statement—the Bank of 
England, at their Thursdays meeting, reduced 
the rate of discount 2 per cent., it now being 


6 instead of 8 at Bank, while it is said to be} 


offered in the “cpen market” as low as 444¢— 
just half the rate of ten days ago. It is 
further reported that the Bank gained £1,065,- 
000 in bullion, during the week. But while 
this decided improvement has taken place in 
the general market, we are sorry to note that 
some of the drift-wood brought down by the 
late financial storm, appears, upon close in- 
spection, to be much rottener than had been 
e». pected. 

While Jay Cooke and Co. have been de- 
clared bankrupts here, a report comes from 
London shswing that Clews, Habicht and 
Co.’s aftairs tiere are in a deplorable plight ; 
it appearing by the statement of accounts 

led in bankruptcy that their total liabilities 
are £242,958. The assets include a sum of 
£267,913 charged against the American firm, 
the value of which is estimated at £74,000. 
Moreover, Howesand Macy, of this city, who 
were considered one of the strongest and 
most conservative of the suspended firms, 
have had a meeting of their creditors, and 
submitted a statement showing liabilities of 
about $1,200,000, with assets of little more 
than $800,000; this being a great surprise to 
their numerous creditors. How the affairs 
+f all these suspended houses will bear close 
scrutiny remains to be seen; but ®we fear 
some of them have enjoyed better credit in 
the past than they will be apt to enjoy in the 
future. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 






Nov, 21, Novy. 28. 

American Gold........... 104@ — 109%@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western. — @- % @ 9% 
SEED :enstaiminuense - 8 @4 45%@ — 
Erie preferred “+ — @-— 
ge = oo 14 @— 


ae 
T256@ 2% 


a @ —_ 
WM@ 9154 


at 68% 69% 
Michigan Central........ —- @-—- 
N. Y. Central and H..... 88 @ Be 





N. ¥.C. & H. Scrip..... —- — @- 
Northwestern......... RYX@ 41336 486@ 485; 
Northwestern pref.... — @- (9 @— 
Ohio and Mississippi... — @— 6 @ ws 
Pacific Mail............. 3 @— 314%@ 317% 
cs SRS —- @-— 9k%@ — 
Rock Isiand............. 88%4@ 88 9335@.93% 
Reading.... . — @-— — @- 
St FOR. ......- 30%@ 307% 3556@ 3534 
St. Pau! preferre - @-— — @59 
Union Pacific.. 2036@ 21 WAG 233 
Wabash and W 414@ 416 484@ 484 
Western Union «+. GIS@ 62% (65.@ 66% 
Adams Express.......... —- @- 83 @ 84% 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @— 53. @ 594 
U. S. Express............ —- @-- 594(@ 60 
Welle: BUGR.... 000. sve - @-— 638 @ 65 


The Secretary of the Treasury has drawn 
from Attorney-General Williams an opinion 
upon two questions growing out of the bank- 
rupt law. First, That a payment made by a 
debtor to a creditor who has committed an 
act of bankruptcy, and against whom pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy bave been instituted 
and are pending, but who has not yet been 
adjudged bankrupt, will net be valid in the 
event of an adjudication of bankruptcy in such 
proceedings, if the payment occurs subse- 
quent to the filing of the petition therein ;| 
and second, That a payment made by a 


whom proceedings have not at the time been | the prices of the national bonds in those Ex- 
taken, is valid in so far as it is aftected by ex-| changes, there is no reluctance to share the 


isting bankrupt laws. 


CONDITION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.— 
On Thursday last the Bank of England fixed 
its rate at 8 percent. The following table 
shows its retnrns since July last. 


BANK OF ENGLAND DEPOSITS AND RESERVE. 
Banking Rate of 
Specie. reserve. dise’nt 
£ £ p. ¢ 
24,403,984 23,312,007 12,423,352 334 
5 28 4 


Deposits. 
£ 


3 

- 27,591,061 24,067,463 12,760,283 — 
080,534 24,018,705 13,177,780 — 
23,416,360 23,912.623 13,346,813 — 
9 23,536,767 13,238,507 7 
6 

7 

8 





29,040,400 21,632,321 9,954,181 
Q7534. 764 21,015,317 9,115,152 
.+ 24,747,665 19,722,801 7,861,036 
veveseere 22,981,415 19,435,899 — 8,109,529 

9. -. 22,530,271 19,452,212 8,485,447 
| Nov. + 22'357/428 191979,683 8,071,288 9 
On the 17th of September, when the rate 
| was 3 per cent, the specie stood nearly at 
{24 millions; and as the coin fell so did the 
rate advance week by week, till the specie 
stood at £19,379,683, from which point it has 
fallen still lower since. The bank loans 
| were contracted from 35 millions to 32 mil- 
lions, and the deposits from 29 millions to 
22 millions. As in such times as these a 
larger part than usual of the deposits are 
from other banks and bankers, and a smaller 
part belong to the public, we may easily ob- 
tain some general idea of the extent to which 
mercantile business has been pinched during 
the last six weeks by the successive turns of 
the screw by this powerful institution. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN AMERICA. 


We extract the following sensible article 
from the Londen Bullionist of October 11. 
The American people being inclined to over- 
| do everything the undertake, the opposite 
}extreme then following, the views ot a 
dispassionate and sound journai at a distance, 
are all the more acceptable : 

From the marvellously rapid growth of the 
| railway system of America, as evidenced by 
| the statistics of the department, it is easy to 
| understand that if the late panic was due to 
| financial causes, those causes in turn might 
{well be due to the enormous demands on 
‘capital which the railway enterprise of the 
‘country must have made in recent years. 

Everything in America is bound, apparent- 
ly, to be on a huge scale. The mere physical 
proportions of the country demand it. North, 
East, South, or West, a railway, if undertaken 
at all, must involve a continuation to comple- 
tion—which means, as a matter of course, the 
stride over a section of territory to which we 
in England are utterly unused. Such consi- 
derations alone will prepare us to hear that 
the total length of lines now constructed in 
the United States amounts to no less than 
67,000 miles, or nearly three times the mile- 
age of our own systems. But it is not so 
much the vastness of the undertakings as the 
rapidity of their expansion, and that, too, 
condensed into a very recent period. Of the 
total mileage, 30 per cent., or nearly 20,000 
miles, were produced in the last three years. 

As far back as 1847 we had a panic, of 
which the distinct basis was our railway 
speculation and the enormous amount of 
capital locked up in it. By contrast with the 
extent to which our construction of lines had 
then reached, we can the better comprehend 
the difficulties under which the States have, 
with their comparatively modern and incom- 
plete financial system, contended. We may 
fairly express our astonishment and con- 
gratulations that the crisis has been confined 
to such moderate dimensions and results. 
The total cost of American lines is placed at 
£630,000,000, so that some 200 millions ster- 
ling represents the demands made on capital 
for the railway work of the last three years. 
When to this is added the actual growth of 
all other branches of trade and enterprise, 
the wonder is, not that a collapse has ensued, 
but that it has been surmounted in so short a 
period; and were it not, moreover, for the 
scandalous exposes in connection with Gold 
Rings, and the escapades of notorious swin- 
dling speculators, we should be compelled to 
award our whole sympathy with the Ameri- 
can public in their trial, and to express our 
admiration of the calmness with which, on 
. the whole, they have met the disaster. This 
development of their railways, though per- 
haps stimulated far beyond the financial 
powers of the nation, is yet thoroughly 
laudable and justifiable. Without railways 
the tremendous territories of the States would 
be practically deserts, since the natural fer- 
tility of the country can only be utilised if 
due carriage is provided for the transfer to 
proper markets of its produce. Emigration 
again, which in a new land like America is 
the keystone to future greatness, can only be 
promoted by a thorough system of railways, 
permeating all parts of the national territory. 

* 








America is unlike every other country in 
most of her institutions, and notoriously in 
this, that whereag in European quarters there 
is excess of labor and ample capital, she bas 
to support and turn to profit the surplus 
population of the world, whilst her home 
capital is extremely limited and out of all 
proportion to the average of those centres 
whence is drawn this overflow of muscle and 
sinew. But readily comes to her aid the 


debtor to a creditor who is known to have} spare capital of the rest of the world, and in 
committed an act of bankruptcy, but against | Paris, Berlin, and London, as testified to in 








prospects of American fortunes. What 
England would have been without her rail- 
ways we can hardly imagine, what she is 
with them we know—nothing more or less 
hitherto than the leader of the commercial 


power, America is, strictly speaking, but yet 
in her infancy. 

At the present ratio of progress, her status 
some twenty years hence will be — any- 
thing the world has yet conjectured of. Let 
her railway system continue to grow with 
the growth of the last few years, let another 
20,000 miles of line be added, and what will 
be the corresponding addition to all branches 
of her trade? We can foresee, short of in- 
ternational convulsions, no limit to her ex- 
pansion, no possible check to the sure but 
gradual development of those mighty forces 
now at work in her favor within her own 
territories. Subject to political controver- 
sics and feuds, the fruits of an active politi- 
cal interest taken by all classes of her people 
in her public life and history, the dead'veight 
of her immense capacities for trade overbears 
or counteracts all the results which might 
under ordinary circumstances be expected to 
result from them. Inasmuch as railways 
necessarily form the most prominent feature 
of the commercial life of a civilised country, 
since without them in modern days trade is 
impossible, that description of enterprise in 
America is bound to keep well ahead of all 
others. The check on their construction 
resulting from the late panic will be hardly 
felt—it is now well-nigh past, and American 
railways must yet for many years continue 
to excite the wonder of other nations, and 
their admiration of the energy, courage, and 
ability with v hich they have been promoted 
and carried out. 


Frencu RatLways.—The gross revenue of 
all the lines in France in the first half of this 
year amounted to £15,228,510. This total 
presents an augmentation of {£789,863, when 
compared with the corresponding revenue 
for the corresponding half of 1872. Of the 
augmentation of £789,863., £593,287 accrued 
on the old networks of the great systems, 
£188,768 on the new networks, and the 
balance upon sundry small miscellaneous 
lines. The old networks of the six systems 
may be classified as follows, in respect to 
their productibility per mile: Northern, first; 
Eastern, second; Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean, third; Western, fourth; Southern, 
fifth ; and Orleans, sixth. The old networks 
rank thus: Eastern, first; Northern, second ; 
Western, third; Orleans, fourth ; Southern, 
fifth, and Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean, 
sixth. 


ENGLAND'’s Desr AND WEALTH.—The 


and British municipal debts $500,000,000, all 
held by English capitalists. Bonds of other 
nations, including political and municipal 
subdivisions of other countries, are owned in 
England to an amount equal to the British 
debt. The debts of all kinds due to capital- 
ists in Great Britain by the nations of the 
East yield, it is stated, $500,000,000 per 


from 6 to 7 per cent. for interest, a principal 
of $8,000,000,000. 


Turkisu Frnances.—It may not now be 
generally known that the general Turkish 
debt amounts to £36,363,630, and represents 
a conversion of sundry internal debts. This 
conversion was carried out in 1869, and £6,- 
300,000 was raised for the ostensible purpose 
of prosecuting public works. The redemp- 
tion of this general debt should be made by 
purchase in the course of 37 years, by means 
of an average annuity of £1,782,181, but 
hitherto only £720,000 of the debt appears to 
to have been thus redeemed. Including a 
large railway loan issued in 1870 and 1872, 
and the loan of this year, Turkey has 
negotiated fourteen loans since 1854. In 
spite of all these appeals to credit, Turkey has 


meet, and in March, 1872, her floating debt 
was returned at £11,829,766. This floating 
debt was partially repaid by means of an ad- 
vance made in 1872 to the Turkish Treasury 
by the Credit General Ottoman; but since 
then other temporary loins have been con- 
cluded by the Porte, so that it is estimated 
that the Turkish Treasury has now a floating 
debt of about £15,000,000. This deficit may 
be subdivided as follows :—In short-termed 
loans, £11,200,000: and obligations in arrear, 
£3,800,000. The aggregate deficits of Turkey 
for the eighteen years ending with 1872 are 
estimated at £72,000,000, or £4,000,000 per 
annum, 


RarLroaps iN Derau.it.—For the pur- 
pose of showing all the railroads in the 
United States which are now in default for 
non-payment of interest on their bonds, and 
also the total amount of the bonds so neg- 
lected, the Financial Chronicle has prepared, 
with much care, a complete table. It appears 
from the figures thus compiled that the sum 
total of railroad bonds on which interest is 
now overdue and unpaid amounts to $217,- 
959,311, and although these figures, from the 
nature of the case, may not be aisolutely cor- 
rect, they are certainly very near so, aud are 
about as exact as such statement can be made. 
Taking the whele amount of railrcad bonds 





to be $1,700,000,000, which is the best est 





mate that can be forined, it appears that the 
amount now in defualt is about 13 per cent of 
the whole bonded debt of railroads in the 
United States. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this table does not include roads 
which have already been sold out under fore- 
closure or passed into new hands, nor those 


and financial world. But whilst we are only | roads which have recently been embarrassed 
too probably at our acme of commercial | in their finances, but whose interest has not 


since fallen due, and are therefore not now 
in default. 


Export oF SiLver ro InpIA.—The Com- 
missioner of Customs at Bombay, India, has 
presented a report upon the importation of 
silver into that district of India for a period 
of five years up to 1873, to the Consul of the 
United States at that port. Ttis as follows: 


Bombay Custom-house, 15th October, 1878. 

Value of silver bullion imported (in bars) 
into Bombay from foreign ports : 

Rupees. 

1868-69. .43,375 269 
1869-70. .39,998,288 
1870-71... 6 899,600 
| A rupee is equal to 46.6 cents. 


Procress OF British Suirprme.—The 
return of tables showing the progress of Bri- 
tish shipping, issued on Friday week, is in 
most respects a satisfactory paper. It shows 
that between 1850 and 1871 the tonnage of 
shipping that entered and cleared at the ports 
of the United Kingdom rose from 14,505,064 
to 41,547,878 tons. This is more than double 
the commerce of the merchant shipping of 
the United States, and more than treble that 
of France. The aggregate tonnage of the 
merchant navy of the British Empire in 1871 
was 7,142,891 tons, as against 2,681,276 tons 
in 1815. In 1871 the total tonnage of 
vessels built in the United Kingdom was 
391,058, as against 236,554 tons in 1858. 
These totals show only the degree of 
progress that we should have expected, 
Other totals, however, are not so satis- 
factory. In 1864 we built 6497 tons of 
shipping for war purposes for foreign- 
ers. In 1866 we built 10301 tons of 
shipping of the same description; in 1868 
10,254 tons; in 1869, 2,354 tons; in 1879, 970: 
tons, and in 1871 only 80 tons. In 1845 the 
namber of apprentices enrolled was 14,704; 
the number of cancellations, deaths, and: 
expirations being 7,412. In 1872 the number 
enrolled was 4,360, the number cancelled: 
4,913. In 1856 £852 was paid to 74 seamen: 
who volunteered into the Royal Navy; in 
1859 £1,180 to 52 volunteers. Neither in 
1869, 1871, nor 1872 was there a single volun- 
teer from the mercantile marine. For the 
three og preceding 1869 the sums given 
annually by the Board of Trade in aid of 
new lifeboats and of the crews of lifeboats 
for services at wrecks have sunk from £5,400 
(average) to £494 in 1872. The rewards and 





Rupees. 
1871-72. .31,658,978 
1872-73. .10,163,141 


national debt of Great Britain is $3,700,000,000, gratuities to fishermen and others for services 


in saving life was £365 in 1868; in 1872. only 
£12 was so distributed. ‘The statistics of the 
numbers of the “lives imperilled, lives lost, 
and lives saved” annually do not vary much. 
In 1872 out of 5,220 lives imperilled, only 596 
were lost. . 


The English steamship line between San 
Francisco and Australia will be inaugurated 


annum, indicating at a general average of | by the departure of a vessel from Sydney on 


the 16th of December. The contract is for a 
four-weekly service for six years, between 
San Francisco and Sydney, via Honolulu and 
the Fiji Islands, with the option of a branch 
line from the latter to New Zealand. The 
service is to be performed with first-class 
steamer at a guaranteed speed of ten knots 
an hour for a subsidy of £48,000 per annum 
for the main line, and £12,000 per annum for 
the branch. Provision is made for a twelve- 
knot service, should the Government require 
it, by inereasing the subsidy to £80,000: 
The first vessel to leave San Francisco for 
Sydney is the British steamer MacGregor, 
lately employed in the China branch of the 
Pacific Mail Company, whose date of depart- 
ure is January 27th. 


The English system of measurement has 


not, however, teen at all able to make ends| been adopted by the International Tonnage 


Commission, now, or lately, sitting at Con- 
stantinople. The French delegates declared 
that the Commission, having assembled for 
the purpose of reforming the system of ton- 
nage measurement upon the asis of the 
available carrying capacity of vessels, but 
having refused to examine the question upon 
that basis, their instructions did not allow 
them to take any further part in the delibera- 
tions. The commission afterwards proceeded 
to vote upon the motion brought forward by 
the Dutch delegate, for maintaining the Eng- 
lish system of measurement. The motion 
was supported by all the members of the 
Commission except the Russian and French 
delegates, who abstained from voting. 


Four bundred and sixty thousand imml- 
grants arrived in the United States for the 
fiscal year ending with June last. This 
shows an increase of 60,000 over any previous 
year. Of these 77,000 were from Ireland, 
75,000 from England, and 150,000 from Gers 
many. We can afford to take them all, no 
matter whence they come, with no other 
condition than that, when they place their 
feet on American soil, they shall become 
American citizens in faith and honor, casting 
away their foreign prejudices, and particularly 
| abandoning any such notions as those of be- 
jing a consolidated nationality, with public 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January %, 1673. 


ce THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dee., 1872....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

January, 1872 


$5,918,019 95 
2.079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
tisks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 3lst December, 1872 
Losses paid during the 
({.sume period 


$5,776,518 70 


beviceenened $2,339,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses . «$1,055,707 63 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
“nited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by St»cks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 Ou 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . 2,755,374 14 
ED MIE. vec csteteccencheds- sesccoee 265,098 51 
Total amountof Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
‘ateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 

th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1999 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of Fesruary next. from which date all interest thereon 
wilicease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 

he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be istued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 








By Order of the Board, 
J, H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 
Josepu GAILLARD. JB., 
©. A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascocrg, 
Rost, B. Mnrurn, 
Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Freperick CHAuNcy, 
Gero. 5. STEPHENSON, 
Wiiiiam H. Wess, 
Sueprparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuar.tes P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. MarsHatt, 
Wituin E, Bunker, 
Samven L. Mrrcstun, 
vAMes G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocenr, Roser L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuaruzs D. Levericu, 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Visce-Pres’t. 
/. D. HEWLEIT, 8d Yice-Pres’t 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


For 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





J.D. Jonus, 
Cuaries Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moony, 
Hewryx Corr, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Cont!s, 
Cuaries H. Russert, 
Lowe. Hotproox, 
R. Wanren Weston, 
Roya Puetrs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Prtuort, 
Wititram E. Doner, 
DAVID ua...., 

James Bryce, 
Dantex 8S. Miniern, 
Wa. Srureis, 








AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


esued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America, Also Circular 
etters of Credit for ‘Travellers available in aii pa-ts of 
he world. é a , 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, paysdle in 
wondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
fies; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot 
= and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
2¢ Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


‘coves Wansacted i. 
“7 JONUN PATON, Agent. 


THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


«S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION, 


Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 


Bast lath Street, New York City, 


lar 


LON 
TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


91352345425. 


Loca COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 


No, 9 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
DON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of §. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co, 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacrrs, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





Safe Deposit Oo. 
of New York, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS 


5 . 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
AND THE 


RENTING OF SAFES 


IN ITS 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 


IRooms tor Ladies, 

With every convenience, separate desks, &c., are 
provided. 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
‘0! ICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST | 
LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 

At the Company's special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 





‘ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


tS 
THREADING MYgWAY; 


Or, Twenty-seven Years of Autobiography. By 
Robert Dale Owen, author of that veuerteabio work, 
| ~The Debatable Land between this World and the 
Next.” 

‘This new work is a most fascinating onc. It is a 
narrative of the first twenty-seven years of the Au- 
thor’s life; its adventures, errors, experiences ; 
{together with reminiscences of noted personages 
| whom he met forty or fifty years since, etc., etc. 


| Cloth bound, price, $1.50. 


FANNY FERN. 


A memorial volume, by James Parton. Containi: 
a short biography of Mrs. Parton, (Fanny Fern) an 
selections from the very best and most popular of 
her writings. Beautifully printed and bound, with 
illustrations by Arthur Lumley. A charming volume 
for the holidays. Price, $2.00. 


LITTLE WANDERERS. 


A captivating little book of Sunday stories for chil- 
dren, by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. This little work 
has been so popular in England that it has reached 
the enormous sale of thirty-four thousand copies. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. Price, $1.50, 





| 
| 
| 








JESSAMINE. 


Another splendid new novel by Marion Harland, 
author of :—True as Steel—Alone—Hidden Path-- 
Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Hus- 
bands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phemie’s Tempta- 
tion—Ruby’s Husband-—-Empty Heart—At Last—etc. 
Price $1 50. 

** The novels by Marion Harland are of surpassing 
excellence. By intrinsic power of character-drawing 
and descriptive facility, they hold the reader's at- 
tention with the most intense interest and fascina- 
tion. 
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‘UAHLVAM AIOO YON LI SHIT ONIHLON 





The Public are invited to Visit the 


: Temises, 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 





ARE OFF.RING A LARGE LINE OF 


HEAVY FANCY SILKS, 


At 85c. per yard ; good value for $1 50 per yard. 
Handsome Poplin Suits, $'2 and upwards. 

Elegant Black and Colored ditto, handsomely trim- 
med, only $50 each. 

Handsome Imported Cloth Sacques, very heavy, at 
$6 Each and Upwards. 


Stylishly-trimmed 


LADIES’ HATS, 
MILLINERY GOODS 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
A Large Line of Ladies’ Paris-made 


KID GLOVES, 


One Button, only $1 per pair. 
Two Buttons, only $1 50 per pair. 
ALSO, 
The best quality of SEAMLESS GLOVES to be 
found in this city, only $1 50 per pair. 


| 





EVERY VARIETY OF CHOICE 


Dress Goods, 


VIZ, : 
Popling, Satteens, Merinos, Cashmeres, Diagonal 
Serges, All-Wool Empress Cloths, and Pure 
Mohairs at and Jess than Auction Prices. 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets. 
HUCH B. JACKSON* 


ImporTER aND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz.: Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS, 

182 FIFTH AVENUE, 








| 
| 


LT. STEWART & C0. 


With Flowers and Feathers, only $6 and upwards. | 














BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


| BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
| ) Box 2256, P. 0. & 
| 


NEW YORK. 
THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N YW. 


Brancu OFFICES : 

In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St, 

* Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 

* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth St. 

** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 

fallfkinds of Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c., dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
giazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & Co. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS% 


Advertising Association, 








| Dye, Cleanse and Refinish 





52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their iuterest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas, ; 


ALEX, RORB'T CHISOLM | Pres’t 





BILL ARP’S PEACE PAPERS. 


A new comic book by the great Southern humoriat, 
Bill Arp,”’ who gives us, in a series of irresistibly 
| funny, satirical papers bo War, Politics, and our 
| Domestic Re'ations, one of the sharpest books ever 
| Sone in this country. Full of comic pictures, price 
| $1 50. 


| 


| 
| 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of ‘*Guy Earlscourt’s Wife.”’. For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid por- 
trayal of the assions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late bave achieved such marked suc- 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 7. 





LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Enorisn Nover. Re 
printed trom the latest London Edition. One of the 

est and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75 


BLEAK HOUSE. 

The ninth volume of ** Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition” of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
| cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; crauieteely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 





ee These book sare beantfully bound—#old every 
where—and sent sy mail, postage free, ou receipt cl 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel } 
Madison Square, Yew Yort 








NICK’s 





, 500 Engravings and 
aan ‘olored Plates. 

Published QUARTERLY, at 25 CENTS A YEAR. First 
No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at same 
price. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


200 Pages 
—ae Cc 




















FER { Horace Waters & 
A GREAT « Son, 481 Broad- 
way. N. We, will = of 100 PIANOS ¢& 
ORGANS o first-class makers, including 
WATEItS’, at extremely low prices for 
eash, or part cash, and baiance in small monthly 
payments New %-Octave first-class PIANOS, 
all modern ingeveem, for $275 cash. ans 
$55, $75. ouble-Reed Organs, 3100}; 
4-ST OP, $110 ; 8-STOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. Zhe CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OrnGAN. It is uced 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the EFFEC 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 


NG, while its IMITATION y “he HUMAN VOJC. 
BING eRe. Terms Liserat. JLLUSTRA ce 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A li 


to. Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools 
olga, te.” Agents Wanted. 4 


























